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BALLADS, FROM THE GERMAN OF LUDWIG 
UHLAND. 
THE MINSTREL’S CURSE. 
From Blackwood’s Magazine. 

So loftily in olden times a royal castle stood, 
Wide looked it o’er a landscape of hill, and plain, and flood ; 
And reund it lay a garden, a bright and flowery ring, 
Where flashed in rainbow splendour the gush of many a spring. 


There dwelt a haughty monarch who ruled o’er far and near, 
So pale he sate upon his throne, so gloomy was his cheer ; 
And what he thinks is terror, and what he looks is wrath— 
And what he speaks is cruelty, and what he writes is death. 


Once came there to the castle a noble minstrel pair, 

The one with golden ringlets, the other gray of hair; 

The old man bore his cherished harp, and gaily did he ride, 
And his young and gallant comrade went ever by his side. 


Then spake the aged minstrel—*t Now be prepared, my son, 
Think o’er our choicest melodies—collect thy deepest tone— 
Thy mirthful and thy passion'd lays be ready thou to sing, 
For all we need to soften the heart of yonder king.” 


And soon within the pillar’d hall the minstrels both were seen, 
Where sate the throned monarch, and by his side the queen ; 
The monarch fearfully arrayed, like the blood-red Northern glare, 
The lady like the glorious moon, so gentle and so fair! 


The old man touch’d his favourite harp, be touch’d it wondrous well, 
That richer, ever richer rose the music’s kindling swell ; 

Then poured with heavenly clearness the young man's strain along, 
Betwixt his master’s melody, like a happy spirit’s song. 


They sang of spring, they sang of love, of the golden days of youth, 
Of freedom and immortal deeds, of virtue and of truth; 

They sang of every tender thought that makes the bosom thrill, 
They sang of every lofty deed which makes it loftier still. 

The coortiers ceased from jesting—their hearts were overawed— 
The warriors of the monarch they bowed themselves to God ; 

The queen, in love and transport, more melted than the rest, 

Threw down unto the minstrel the rose from out her breast. 


“Ye have misled my people, and dare ye shame my queen!” 
The king cried out iv anger, he stepped in wrath between ; 

He plunged his weapon, lightning-swift, into the young man’s side, 
And marr’d the gush of golden song in nature’s ruddiest tide. 

The courtier crowd are scattered in terror and alarm— 

The youth hath fallen senseless into his master’s arm, 

Who wrapp’d his mantle round him, and placed him on his steed, 
And bound the body upright, and left the place with speed. 


But by the lofty portal, there stopped the minstrel gray, 

There seized he on his harp which bore the prize from all away ; 
And ‘gainst a marble pillar that jewel hath he flung, 

And spoke, till with bis prophet voice the hall and garden rung— 


‘‘ Wo to thee, haughty palace ! O never may the strain 

Of harp; or lute, or melody be raised in thee again ! 

No! only may the step of slaves, the sigh and bitter groan, 

Be heard ‘till the avenging sprite hath torn thee stone from stone. 


“ Wo to ye, airy gardens, in the glorious light of May! 

To you this bleeding corpse, this sight of ruin I display ; 

That a spell may come upon ye, that your fountains may abate, 
And that forever may ye lie destroyed and desolate ! 


‘* Wo tothee, wicked murderer! ‘To bards a curse and shame— 
In vain be all thy strivings for a bloody wreath of fame: 
Forgotten be thy very name—forgotten and for aye, 

Lost utterly in empty air, like a wretch’s latest sigh !” 


The old man hath proclaimed it, and heaven hath heard his call ; 
Low lies the haughty palace, and ruin’d is the hall ; 

And but one pillar standeth yet of all its perished might, 

And that, already cleft in twain, may fall before the night. 


And round, instead of gardens, is a dry and barren land ; 
No tree gives shade or shelter, no fountain slakes the sand ; 
No song, no roll of chivalry, that monarch’s name rehearse, 
Unnoticed—unremembered—that is the Minstrel’s Curse ! 


THE CASTLE BY THE SEA. 
Say, bast thou seen the castle, 
Which stands above the sea ; 
O’er which, in bright and golden flight, 
The clouds are floating free! 
And is it fairly mirror’d 
In the crystal flood below ? 
And does its shadow tremble 
In the evening’s ruddy glow? 
I saw that lofty castle 
Above the dark profound : 
And the cold moon stood above it, 
And the night-mists floated round. 
Spoke not the wind and ocean 
With merry voice and strong 2 
And heard’st thou not the sound within, 
Of lute, and harp, and song? 
The winds and waves were lying 
In silence one and all ; 
And a funeral hymn was singing 
Within the darksome hall. 
And saw’st thou passing by thee 
Che monarch and his queen— 
The royal robes of purple, 
Ihe sceptre’s golden sheen? 


And led they not between them 
A maiden young and fair, 
All sunlike in her loveliness, 
With bright and flowing hair 2 
Without or crown or purple 
I saw the royal pair ; 
[heir robes were robes of mourning, 
lhe maiden was not there ' 
THE COUNT OF GRREIERS. ‘ 
Phe gallant Count of Greie: e looked at break of day, 
Ee ‘ Sees c | ‘ 
‘rom the doorway of his castle to where the mountains la’, 


He saw their peaks all kindled in the morning's ruddy sheen, 
And in a doubtful twilight lay the Alpine vales between. 


*O Alps! eternal mountains! how long I to be there ; 
O happy are your children, the herd and cottage fair ; 
Oft have I looked upon you with bosom all at rest, 

But now a longing like a love is kindling in my breast.” 


Ard near and nearer opens sweet music on his ear, 

The shepherd and the sheperdess, they come the castle near, 
And on the lofty terraces they form a circling ring. 

And there white arms are glancing, and garlands fluttering. 


The youngest village maidens—so fair and young were they !— 
They took the noble by the hand, he must with them away ; 
And round him wound the circle, till in the midst was he : 
‘Ha! gallant Count of Greiers, our prisoner must thou be!” 


They bore him from the castle with dance, and laugh, and song, 

They danced throughout the villages and through the village throng, 
They danced across the meaduws, they danced through wood and spray, 
Until far up within the Alps the music died away. 


Dawned hath the second morning, the third is coming on— 
Why stays the Count of Greiers, where hath the gallant gone? 
Lo! downwards unto evening the sultry stin has past, 

It thunders in the mountains, the lightning flashes fast. 


The vaults of heaven are opened, the stream is raging white, 
And as the jagged lightning lays bare the breast of night, 

A man is in the whirlpool seen, who strives with might and main, 
Untila branch he seizes, and reaches shore again. 


“ Here am I, from the bosom of the mountain swept along! 
The deadly storm descended midst mirth, and dance, and song ‘ 
Ye ali are hid, my comrades, in hut and rocky cave, 

I—only I—was borne away by yon devouring wave. 





“‘ Farewell, ye verdant mountains, with all your happy crew! 
Farewell, ye three most blessed days, when a shepherd’s life I knew! 
O never, never was I born to dwell in such a heaven, 

As that from which with lightning wrath and anger I am driven. 


} 
‘** Rest thou, O fairest Alpine rose, unsullied by my hand ! 
| ] feel—the chilling torrent, it quenehes not this brand ! 
No more amidst that witching band, no more with thee I roam, 
Take me into thy loneliness, thou old and empty home !”’ 
-— > 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


| W.E. A. 

{ 

| Horace Smith’s very masterly and highly interesting historical romance, 

‘*Brambletye House, or Cavaliers and Roundheads,” forms the new work intro- 

| duced into the cheap weekly issue of Colburn’s Novelists. ‘* Brambletye 
House ” will be succeeded in the present weekly series by “ Tremaiue, or the 

man of refinement,” by P H. Ward, Esq. 

Mr. Murray promises Lord Mahon’s History of Europe, from the peace of 
Utrecht to the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle ; and Mvorcroft’s Travels in Thibet. 

We learn that [reland is about to be represented in the arena of critical lite- 
rature. A review, to be entitled “‘ The Dublin Review,” is about to be estab- 
lished, under the auspices of Daniel O'Connell, Esq, M.P. It is understood 
that the editors will be Dr. Wiseman and Mr. Quin; the latter is well known 
to the public by several interesting publications ; and the former, Dr. Wiseman, 
| is the celebrated professor of the Oriental languages at the college of the Pro- 
paganda in Rome. 

Preparing for publication, ‘‘ The Life and Remains of Hazlitt,” by his Son; 
to which Mr. E. L. Bulwer has contributed ‘‘ A few Sketchy Thoughts on Haz- 
litt’s Genius,” and which, we understand, will contain similar remarks by Mr. 
Talfourd and others. 

A Life of Lord Clarendon may shortly be expected, written under peculiar 
advantages, by Thomas Henry Lister, Esq., who married Theresa Villiers, niece 
of the present Earl of Clarendon, and descended from Edward Hyde. 

New Works in the Press.—The Doctrine of Atonement and Sacrifice, and 
confirmed from the Sacraments. By John Whitley, D.D. 

Mr. Hallam’s Literary History of the 15th, 16th, and 17th centuries. 

London, March 1, 1836. 





—a 
LETTERS FROM THE SOUTH. 

| By Thomas Campbell.—[ Continued from the Albion of March 12.1 
LETTER XIV. 
| 
part of the population, but that his ravages are on the decrease. In hopes that 
‘he will not visit Algiers during my absence, I propose very soon to takea 
voyage along the eastern coust as faras Bona. In the meantime, I determined 
to get as far to the interior south of Algiers—if the words ‘ far’ and ‘ interior’ 
can be applied without ridicule to the distance of twenty miles. The village of 
Douera, where there is a French camp of 2000 men, is fifteen miles from 
Algiers. Five miles farther on, in the direction of Belida, is the plaifi of 
Boufaric, where the natives hold a weekly fair, and meet the French on terms 
| of amity. Indeed, the French consider the tribes of that plain as their subjects, 
| and my friend Colonel Maret has been appointed Aga of Boufaric ; but no 
{ European ventures to the fair, except under military protection. At the weekly 
| fair there was to be a review of the native cavalry in the French pay, and of 

some battalions of French infantry. So I took the road on horseback one 
morning, intending, after I had seen the fair and the review, to return ere night- 

fall to Algiers. 


| 


| ignorant of the country as myself, instead of riding by the side of Colonel Maret 
| and his cavalry. These left Algiers by dawn of day, and, joined by a body of 
infantry at Douera, were at Bonfaric long before noon. We set off an hour 
later, and when we reached tlre camp at Douera, the French troops had left it; 
but my ignorant and self-sufficient comrade assured me that be knew the way to 
Boufaric perfectly well. 
by leading me out of the shortest way, over pathless and wild fields, in quest of 
Boufaric, where we wandered a long time at random till we stopped at an Arab 
dascra, and then a native pointed out to us the plain of the fair with his finger 
| Inthe mean time, after a beautiful morning, the clouds gathered in blackness, 
and it began to rain halberds, as the French say. ‘Those African showers know 
nothing of the juste milieu; | was soused for an hour as if under buckets, with 
nothing to protect me but a light great-coat, whilst my comrade sat covered with 
oilskins that made him water-proof fromm top to toe. 
the Zouaves, or Moorish horsemen, in their white bernousses, and as the rain 


abated, the weather permitted them to go through some of their wonderful 
evolutions 


At last we got a sight of 


' 
They skim the plain like swallows, and they wheel, stop, and load, 
‘ 


and fire either forwards or backwards with a dexterity which I have never seen 


equalled, th weh I have witness¢ 1 reviews of the best troops ol Europe If 
the French ever conquer this regency, it will be chi fly by increasing the native 
| cavalry. A French Dragoon officer tells me that he is learning the Moorish 
manceuvres, but for this purpose he has bought a Moorish saddle, which, as it 
| curves up some half a foot both in back and fr rives the rider the longest 
{ possible command of his sword in a forward charge, and enables him to fire in 


retreat with a precision impracticable on a flat Euro 
The fair at Boufaric offered 





no spectacle of any interest. 





From Oran, we learn that the cholera has made quick work with a sixteenth | 


I committed a double error, however; first, in not providing | 
against the chance of rain, and, in the next place, in choosing a companion as | 


He showed his knowledge of the country, however, ‘ 


There were some | 





native temporary tents, at the doors of which the Kabyles and Arabs were 

selling all sorts of country produce, and here-and there tegaling themselves with 

coffee. Meanwhile, though with no regrety # had lost my companion, and 
‘curiosity prompted me to ride on alone in the direction of Belida. ‘The face of - 

this country, like all’ that I had seen since getting four miles beyond Algiers, 
_is destitute of all the rich cultivation which surkeunds the capital. Trees are 
| to be met with, but not in abundance. © Generally speaking, the landscape has a 
brown, desolate appearance like that of the Scotch Highlands, and afar off you 
might think it covered with heath. But the principal production of the soil is 
the dwarf palm-tree, which though called $0, has no affinity with the tree of 
| dates, but is only a shrub; it is, however, afar richer shrub than our Highland 
| heather: its leaves are browsed upon by cattle, and its root is eaten by the Arabs 
| themselves. I rode so far south as fo get a very dim and distant sight of Belida. 
The country is wild and houseless, but I came up to a uative dascra, consisting 
of a few miserable sheds eovered with reeds, and seeing a girl milking a cow 
before one of them, I signed to her that I wanted a drink, and held out a piece of 
silver. ‘The little wench, however, looked very savucily at me, and with an 
angry wafture of her hand desired me ta depart. I rode on for some time in 
the direction of Belida, saying to myself, ‘This is really tantalizing—to be so 
near a genuine Moorish town, and not to get as far as even its suburbs ;’ but 
reflecting that I could not well return to Algiers except in European company, 
and feeling my curiosity damped by the wetness of my skin, I turned round, and 
reached the French troops just as their review was concluding. 

Belida is situated so very near to the foot of the lesser Atlas, that when the 
Kabyles and Arabs forced the French out of it, their balls from the lowest 
fastnesses of the mountain used to reach into the middle of the town. I under- 
stand that it is surrounded by a wall of n@ great height, which, like all the 
houses, is built in what is called pisé, that is, of clay compacted in frames of 
wood ; a mode of building which you often meet with in France to the south of 
Lyons. ‘The houses are constructed after the general Moorish fashion, with the 
windows looking into an internal square court, but scarcely any of them have 
more than one story. In 1825 an earthquake shook Belida, and the only houses 
that were spared were the lowest-roofed. Of the earthquake it cannot be said, 
as of Death, that he knocks with an impartial foot at the palaces of kings and the 
cots ef paupers, for he seems to have a sworn spite of lofty architecture ; ac- 
cordingly, the Belidians have since omitted second stories. 

In July,’ 1830, the people of Belida invited the French to come and defend 
them against the Kabyles. General Bourmont set out with twelve companies 
of the élite, and some chasseurs and artillery, and slept in the town on the night 
of the 28rd. But on the following day, before noon, some of his picked mem 
were picked off by the muskets of the mountaineers, and he thought it was 
incumbent on him to order a general retreat. His troops set out in column 
between two lines of flankers. From two o'clock till sunset, they were harrassed 
by a force of 4000 natives, the Moors of the town having been compelled to 
join against them, andthe natives skirmished with them in front, ffenk, and 
rear, till they halted and bivouacked afew miles beyond Boufaric, in the direction 
of Algiers. There they spent a hideous night amidst thecries of their own 
wounded*. In this retreat the French remarked that the Moors harrassed 
them Jess fiercely than the Kabyles and Arabs ; and they had scarcely reached 
Algiers when a messenger arrived from the Belidians, apologizing for their 
conduct, and ascribing it to compulsion. It surprises me that Captain Rozet, 
who is otherwise so candid as to blame the misdoings of his countrymen very 
freely, should inveigh against Bourmont in this instance, because he had the ill- 
timed clemency, “la clemence intempestive,” not to have shot this messenger 
in front of the camp. It is an extreme case, indeed, that would justify the 
execution of an ambassador, and General Bourmount, in my opinion, behaved very 
properly. He accepted the apology on an understanding that the people of 
Belida would be friendly in future to the French. I believe that the former 
spoke the truth in saying that they had been compelled to take arms against the 
| French. 








Belida before the earthquake, contained between 6000 and 7000 inhabitants 
—-at present it scarcely r@@kons half that number, so that the fighting men can- 
| not exceed 500. The Bedouins were oppressing them—they prayed the French 
to come and protect them; expecting, of course, that they would come in 
sufficient force: but the troops had scarcely slept and breakfasted when they 
| found themselves obliged to evacuate the town—the Bedouins entered, and com- 
manded its citizens to take arms against the Christians. What could the 

| Belidiana do? I see no proof of treachery in their conduct. 

In the following year, under Clausel’s government. the French, witha force of 
| 7000 infantry, besides cavalry and artillery, took Belida by storm; and on that 
| occasion they could not well be accused of any il-/imed clemency, for the pillage 
jof the place continued an entire day, and one-half of their army having gone 
} out to pursue the Bedouins up Mount Atlas, as well as to lay waste all 
| habitations with fire, the remaining battalions, suspecting that the townsmen 
| were plotting an insurrection, amused themselves for six hours with military 

executions. The night that closed on the butchery exhibited the orange orchards 
| and the fairest fields in the world illuminated for miles around by the conflagra- 
| tion of huts and houses. Really, at the hazard of appearing inconsistent, [ 
could sometimes retract my wishes for the success of the French in Africa, 
when I read their own accounts of these absurd and brutal expeditions. Nobody 
|can regret that they reaped no permanent advantage from conquests thus 
| misused. One of their generals, indeed, congratulated his army on their glory 
| when the fires of their bivouacs might be seen on the mountain-tops mingling 
*their blaze with the stars of heaven. But this mock sublime ended in 
serious humiliation. The army of Mount Atlas returned hunted and diminished 
to Algiers. ‘ 

Notwithstanding these reflections on the misconduct of the French, I rejoined 

them at Boufaric, very glad of their company, which I had all the way to 
| Douera. By this time the weather had changed from showers to heat and 
| brilliance. Lhe sun of this climate, if he hides himself for a time, bursis 
suddenly from his concealment, like a tyrant who is jealous that you may have 
forgotten him. For the present I found no fault with the power and splendour 
| of his solar majesty; he warmed my chill skin, and he dried my clothes, till 
' they smoked like a blanket, or flannel petticoat, fresh from a tub of hot water, 
that has been wrung out by the hands of some strong washerwoman, and hung 
I might have guessed that this was not a wholesome way of 
being dried (si mens non leva fuisset), but my sensations were agreeable, not 
to say delicious, as 1 wound along a sunny road, skirted with laurel-roses, and 
listened to the martial music of the band. Arrived at Douera, [ felt an 
irresistible drowsiness come over me. My clothes, I thought to myself, are 
now completely dried; the dews of the night, and possibly rain, will come on 
before I can reach Algiers, so [ will seek a lodging here. I therefore struck up 
along the camp to a sorry auberge which lies behind it, which has only a billiard- 
room on the ground floor, frequented by the French officers, and a garret aloft, 
with a ladder for stairs. ‘Can you give me a good bed, landlord pT or, 
So I ascended the gradus ad Parnassum, but found 

nath! I was very 


up before the fire. 


Sir, a very good bed.” 


t} 








the ‘res Lon lit comprised only a paillasse and a rng; nathless, 
weary, and I laid myself down in my clothes. In two hours, however, I awoke 
in great agony, feeling every act of respiration like the driving of a tenpenny 
nail into my left breast; in short, I had a regular pleurisy I got up, and, 
* There is a difference between Capt. Rozet’s account of the loss of the French 
in this retreat, and the account of Bourmont hims The Genera says, in his 
spateh to the Minister, Prince Polignac, that, in the whole course of the 24h, 
the day of retreat, there were only eight Frenchmen killed and thirty wounded, 
} but almost all slightly, Capt. Rozet reckons ¢ entire number mis hors de « yt 
t fifty-one, of whom eleven were killed. Among the slain was Bourmont’s chiet 


auic-de-Camp. 
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groping my way to the trap-door, descended to the lower room, where I seated claimed, “ one of our own troe British artists "—for we be og! have seg we 
myself beside the fire. The French officers, seeing me so ill, behaved very | painters. What would not Turner make of this scene, whilst } am vatuly a bis 
humanely. One of them went off immediately to the camp for a surgeon, and | ding ink to pourtray it! Apropos to Turver, I can give you an instance 0 
brought him. The doctor's advice that I should be bled, and put in a com- ready wit. 9 edna Senations 
fortable bed, produced a confession from the aubergiste, that my bun lit had 00 | were convened, a poet, not unknown to you, by the way of eine a . “we, 
bed-clothes. Op this, a French colunel (his name I am ashamed to leave a— propesed as a toast the hea!th of the painters and glaziers of Great a em 
blank, for though I took it down next day, I unfortunately lost the memorandum) | The toast was drank, and ‘I urner, after returning thanks for it, proposed the 
sent for bed-clothes from his owntent. The kindness of tiis worthy man I | health of the British paper-stainers. Tam afraid if Turner saw these mountains, 
shall never forget: his strong resemblance to my brave and gentle cousin, | and any attempt of mine to describe them, he would set me down as a paper- 
Captain Robert Campbell, of the Navy, now no more, heightened, though | stainer. 

fortuitously and fancifully, my sense of his attention. Bleeding, and a 
cataplasm applied to my breast, afforded me a little relief, and thus I hoped to | by the hand of Nature. 
have spent the night, if not in sleep, at least in comparative composure. 1 | repose. 
consoled myself with thinking that, sharp as the pai 

hideous as [ could imagine pain to be. But I was disturbed in these thankful | can see some native villages, where 
reflections, by finding that my garret was infested by a legion of rats. Some of “ Summa procul villarum culmina fumant ;” 

them, of the size of leverets, teaped upon my bed. The paeasent —_ iP | and here and there a white marabout shows its head. To the right of the city, 
cataplasm had made me popular among them. “Oh!” T exclaimed, .  * i as you look over the harbour a valley of some breadth extends, through which 
Beverley in the ‘* Gamesteg,” “if nr would take any shape butt ce oe | the river Mansourah* discharges itself into the sea; and from this valley the 
iny horror of rats is unspeakable ; afd night passed over me “like a ae he | lowing of the Kabyle cattle may be heard.—{ To be continued. } 

magoria or a hideous dream.” By ettorts of my voice that brought hack t ne 

tenpenny nail in its full vigour, I got the landlord to come up. * Oh, mon hote! | 
have you never a catin the house? I will give twenty francs for her company 
till to-norrow.” ** Helas! Monsieur,” he replied, “if you gave mea thousand LEAVES FROM MY LOG-BOOK.—MY SECOND TRIP. 
francs { could not find you a cat; there is no keeping one in the camp of Douera! bine ' lip 

“Why not!” “Because the «Frgnch soldiers steal them.” “ And what do | BY PLERISCE CRUNNETE, PENS. V- 

they do with them!” ‘* Why, it is alleged that they make pies and soup of | Continued from the last Albion. 
them.” ‘ Confound them, I with these rats were down their throats: but have | My Jast left me ashore at Madras, and in the dark of the evening, or rather 
you no dog?” * No, Sir, none but thap fierce chained mastiff who is barking 1) | maturer night, entering the tavern pointed out by my friend Jennings from whom 
the yard, and he would be as like devour you as the rats.” ‘ Woe’s me,” | { had just parted. The whole place was well lighted up, and there was an air 
I said, ** then put a couple of cj 


whip.” With that weapon in 


The sea was like a mirror to its surrounding rocks, as well as to its 








* The same river which Shaw calls Summam. 





: . od Th : 

he hand of my arm which had not been bled I , but there wants the open windows, the verandahs, the light airy neatness in the 
had now to defend myself; aud though the effort was agonizing, ! struck fre- | tout ensemble of the latter to bring them any thing nearthe former. The room 
quently at the intruders. I have an indistinct recollection of seeing and striking | we entered was up a flight of stairs, and the windows looking out towards the 


at one who was sitting on bis bind legs, and whetting his teeth in the act to | ocean, which was rolling its mighty waves upon the beach with never-ceasing | 


spring at me; but | cannot quite trust te my recollections, for I certainly be- | your, and the white sparkling foam glittered with phosphorescent gems, that 
came light-headed, aud imagined I saw black, white, and blue rats. I never- | seemed like a chaplet of diamonds above the dark blue waves. ‘The breeze 
theless got a short morning sleep, and was well enough to receive some of the | was blowing delightfully cool, and the punkahs that were suspended across the 
French officers who called to inquire for me. In the course of next day, I Was | apartment were consequently at rest. At one extreme of the room sat several 
conveyed in a carriage to Algiers, and never was I more thankful than to find | officers of the army, mostly arrayed in round scarlet jackets loosely thrown 
myself in my bed in M. Descousse’s house, and my skilful friend Dr. Riviere | open, with diminutive epaulettes on the shoulders, and snow-white waistcoats 
prescribing for ine. He applied seventy-five leeches to my breast, and as many | and trowsers 


peak, § ‘I'wo of them appeared to be old stagers, and one especially gave 
between my shoulders. How relative are our ideasof hume! Algiers ts now | 


; indications, by his red and carbuncled nese, that he was troubled with a beset- | 
to me a home; I have friends here to watch me night and day, and their care | ting sin; indeed the whole of his countenance was perfectly vinous, affording | 


has already relieved my suflerings. At the other extreme of the room 
LeTrer xv. | were about an equal number of naval cflicers in their neat and simple uniform 

By means of leeches—the only backbiters that ever did good in this world— | of jue and white. 
I got rid of my pleurisy; but it was followed by an attack of “acute rheumatism, 


{| an illustration of the south side of Madeira. 


bleeding, aud diéte (the last is a scientific term for starvation), at defiance. | |jked, 


¢ ( : Nothing ever looked so fair and beautiful as the lily lapelles, and there 
Whilst I was thus suffering, my friend our consul called on me, and insisted that 


| ; was no other service in the world that presumed to wear them. The Ameri- 

I should be removed to his house, where I should find many comforts and con- | cans aimed at it because they wished to emulate our gallant defenders even in 
re - 4 » exnecte lo ace rite : 

veniences that could not be expected in a lodging. J accepted his invitation, | dress, and many of them had been educated in 


and experienced every possible kindness and attention under his roof. Among | jp 
the many marks of Mr. and Mrs. St. Juhn’s friendship, that which [ felt as most | 
delicately hospitable, was their sending every morning to inquire after my health } 
—not oue of their domestics, but one of their sweet little saints, who, without | 
entering, knocked with her pretty knuckle at my chamber-door and said ** Papa | 
and mamma haye sent me to ask how you are this morning?” I felt as if there | 
was a healing charm in the voice of the inquiring cherub. By-and-by I wasable | I may be wrong, I do not even pretend to be right, but individually I cannot 
to come down and shake hands with all the family in their breakfast parlour. think the change of hue one of either necessity or policy, but maybap by- 
At the end of a month I was quite recovered. and-by our maintop-men will wear long togs with sky-blue knee-breeches and 
If you remember the story of an Irish actor, who advertised that having lost buckles. However, come what may, I do hope, most fervently hope, that 
considerably by his last benefit he was ‘hereby induced to take another, I am | 
afraid you will compare me to that sapient personage when I tell you that I had | &VeF retain its pre-eminence and supremacy whether blue, white, or red. 
no sooner recovered the health | bad lost in my trip to Boufaric, than I resolved Amongst the naval party above-mentioned was a lieutenant of the thorough old 
on making another to Bona. ‘That place, still remarkable for its coral fishery, | school, with a well-bronzed face, a pair of crojack eyes—no, nota pair, for they 
is the farthest eastern town in the Algerine regency possessed by the French. | Were certainly odd ones, and I am confident their fellows could not be found—a 
I gota passage thither for myself and my servant on board the government large black patch decorated one cheek to cover a cicatrice of a 
steamer, and was happy to have for my fellow-voyager Mr. Brown, the American | 40d a remarkably fine head of hair appeared over all. 
consulat Algiers. Recollecting my voyage across the Mediterranean, I winced | Pascoe and myself took up a middle station beneath the centre punkah, and 
sorely at the anticipation of sea-sickness in a mid-winter sail along the coast, of | OU position permitted us to hear the conversation (carried on in a high tone) at 
200 miles in going, and as many inreturning. But the holy St. Austin, I verily | both ends of the room. ox gi 2 
believe, sent us propitious weather, if the saints in Heaven have anythingtodo | ~ We've had a narrow escape this night, Said my companion, ‘and it was 
with earthly weather and steam navigation. We were on board about noon, and | fortunate, Grummett, that your friend came in so opportunely to our rescue, or 
though it was the 8th of January, the deck was warm with sunshine, and the W® might have been offered up as savoury morsels to that hideous monstrosity. 
sea was as smooth as glass. ‘lhe motion of the vessel, far from sickening me, . 
combined with the balmy air to exhilarate my spirits. My fancy luxuriated | Wouldn't be much stretched as it respects that horrible deformity, for it certainly 
in comparing our vessel to the car of some ocean divinity, and I recalled the resembles nothing in the heavens above, nor in the earth beneath, nor in the 
line, | waters under the earth. But if not particularly and unpleasantly impertinent, 
“* Atque rotis sammas levibus perlabitur undas.” | may I be allowed to ask who the sodger-officer is ? 
I paced the deck with no other discontentment than a longing for dinner, and | J did not feel myself exactly entitled to enter into explanations with my mess- 
sat down at times to peruse a small Elzivir copy of * Leo Africanus,” which [ | Mate relative to the circumstances under which I had first known Jennings, and 
had brought in my pocket. I find that Leo describes Algiers as having been | therefore I hesitated to reply ; but still, as Pascue was entitled to my confi- 
famous even in his time for the beauty of its circumjacent villas and gardens, | dence on account of our friendship as watch-mateg, I determined to give him a ge- 
and the plain of the Metidja, which, by the way, was so called after the name of | neral outline of his history ; but just as I was going to speak our attention was 
a Roman emperor's daughter, as remarkably fruitful. We sailed—or, I should | drawn entirely from the subject by a sallow-complexioned officer, at the army- 


rather say, we wheeled—too far from the coast to have a distinct view of it, but end of the room, exclaiming loudly,—*t You're right, Mac—the effluvia is most 
were near enough to see that it Is rocky and mountainous. 


British ships of war, and look- 
g up with jealous eyes to England as the Empress of the Ocean, they chose 


tv assume the habiliments of her naval subjects under the hope of rivalling 
their daring deeds.—But 

** A tide of sorrow o'er my spirit rush’d, 

When first I heard the white lapelles had blush’d !” 


severe wound, 


Early in the day unpleasant—it reminds me of that dog-hole of a cabin in that cursed Indiaman 
we passed the place where the river Rouberak discharges itself into the sea, | 19 Which I was most unfortunately pent up ou my passage out—it certainly is 
and forms a boundary between the provinces of Titeri and Constantina. About 

a league from thence I could compute, though I could not discern, that we were | 
off Dellys, a town described by Leo Africanus gnder the name of Tedelles 
How much would | have given if I could have 


tar and bilge water, and scems to come from the other end of the room!” 
Pascoe reddened up at what was evidently intended for an insult, and he 
turned in an impassioned manner to resent it, but before he could give utterance 
baited with safety for an hour or | to his words the swivel-eyed lieutenant at the naval end, addressing a brother 
two at this interesting spot, that I might have compared Leo’s account of , Officer, remarked in an equally elevated voice,—‘* D—— it Robinson, this is 


Tedelles with its present condition: but to Jand at any point of the coast which | scarcely to be borne; the smell is indeed so powerful, that it makes one think 


the French have not occupied would be making a voluntary sacrifice of one’s | of a red-hot place, whose name must not be breathed to ears polite,” glancing 
life and liberty. Leo describes Tedelles as, in his own time, a very Jarge town | s!yly at the scarlet jackets. 

surrounded with strong and high walls, and occupied by an industrious and |} 
wealthy people famous for dyeing cloth, an occupation to which their streams | ! 
and fountains were favourable. 


** What the devil can it be Robinson; Egad, I have 
t—the troops in the fort are most of them Scotch, and they have been afilicted 
or some time past with a certain peculiarly national cutaneous disease, and this 
Speaking as a contemporary, he adds, that the | stench arises,” curling vp his nose as he again looked towards the army end, 
inhabitants were gay and ingenious, almost every individual being able to play on F 

the harp and accompany it with singing. 
and their dress is suimptuous. 


— I am certain it is sulphur—yes, it is infernal brimstone !” 


Their land, he says, is fruitful, ** Here’s some sport going on,” 


observed Pascoe in an under tone to me 
Fish, be tel!s us, was so plentiful, that there | “It happens that neither of the services have had any thing to do lately with 
was no need of a fish-market, for the amateurs of fishing caught such loads an enemy, so to keep their hands in they've got to cross purposes, and wrane! 
that they distributed their booty gratis. John Leo Africanus, the traveller and | with each other. 

geographer, was a native of Granada, of Moorisa extraction. When that city 
was taken by the arms of Ferdinand and Isabella in 1492, he retired into Africa, 
from which circumstance he derived his surname. He studied the Arabic lan- 
guage at Fez; and partly as an ambassador from the king of the country, partly 
for his own pleasure, he made several journeys in Europe, lesser Asia and 
Africa, of which he wrote a narrative in Arabic. Having fallen into the han! 
of pirates at the Isle of Zerb, he was sold to a master who presented hiin to 
Leo X. That pontiff afforded him a favourable reception on account of his 
learning and talents, and having persuaded him to renounce Mahometanism, | found even in vessels of war.” 
gave him his own names of John and Leo at the baptismal font. He acquired | the floor, and without waiting for the gambooge-visaged gentleman to answer 
the Italian language at Rome, and transiated into it his work on Africa, | he exclaimed.— Boy, boy!’ A mild and placid-looking Asiatic youth ad, 
dating it 1526. His description of Africa, though its geography has the defects | vanced towards him with a salaam.—** Here, boy, pick up my handkerchief.” 

of the age, is reckoned one of the most curious of early voyages and travels, and | Kes, Sahib,” replied the youth, complying with the mandate, and resnect- 
is, upon the whole, in good credit for veracity. He had visited in person the | fully taking up the required article which the officer himself might have oaaiie 
places he describes , 


Leo travelled in Africa early in the 16th century 


Mind your helm, Grammett, and we shall come in for a bit of 

by-play presently. Brimstone, eh! Aye, aye, they're well matched messmate, 
any how, forthere’s brimstone at both ends. 

in, and now go it, my lads, hit your hardest.” 

“Jn what ship did you come out 

] Y 


army end, lulling t 


' inquired 


ackward in one chair, his legs in another, and his arm carelesaly 
i \ ske H . “ 
thrown over the back of a third, his hand with equal negligence sustaining 


a 
white cambrie handkerchief; for my own part,” he continued, “I would 


rather 
die in India than herd again with such rope-varns and pig-tails as are to be 


Here his handkerchief fell from his hold to 





reached, with only the trowble of dropping his arm from its recumbent position. 
Doctor Shaw, whose tra- “Here, boy!” shouted the lieutenant of the cross-sighted vision from the 
vels were published two hundred years ago, found Dellys but an insignificant | other extreme of the room, and again the “ Ees, Sahib,” was repeated as the 
place surviving amidst the ruins of a larger ancient city, and ill supplied with 
water; but Leweson, half a century later, commemorates the industry of the 
inhabitants and their skill in manufacturing woollen cloth. 


retreating Asiatic turned towards the individval who called him. « Here, boy!” 

continued he of the acute-angled optics, holding out a new bandana,—* here 

ore , ” ° . 
The last of these | boy, come and blow my nose 

authors, however, describes a part of the population as addicted to a less lauda- A roar of laughter from the ocean-heroes followed this order, in which Pascoe 

ble sort of industry. ‘The few ships, he says, that anchor here, are exposed to | and myself joined most heartily, and the meek child of servitude approached to 

the thievery of the natives, who, being expert swimmers and divers, cut the an- 


| obey, but was diverted from his purpose by my companion, who with stentorian 

chor ropes at night in order to occasion shipwrecks lungs sung ont,—* You boy!” and the Asiatic immediately with ready desire 
On the 9th of January, before day-light, we anchored off Bougia, and early in | to please, turned short round towards us with his “Ees. "Sahib ”» “G ' t 

the morning I went ashore, as the steamer always rests here fora half-a-day on : oy Fn 


White's in Fleet-street and fetch me a lobster,” ordered I'ascoe ; “I should like 
its way between Algiers and Bona. The harbour of this place is pretty spa- | the claws for supper, or perhaps you may get one nearer,” boldly look t th 

cious ; but, like every other on the Algerine coast, it is insecure. The town itself | army array , y aoe 
lies on the slope of a hil] considerably above the level of the sea. 


Its few streets, The youth, not comprehending what was said to him, stood still, whilst ano- 
—for it is now a miserable place, though ence of better account—are steep and | ther |augh burst from the navy department, and the army officer with the 
tortuous, but not so narrow as those of Algiers. Poor as it is, is commands a | facing uttered,—“ Insufferable insolence! but it is excusabdle 
glorious view of land and water; and even a portion of its own ruins is pictu- | never trave] without their monkey. : 
resque. ‘The remains of a shapely arch on the sea-shore, which I imagine to ) 
have been of Roman construction—though it is covered with brushwood—struck 
me as a beautiful object. 
scenery, that | 


yellow- | 
mountebanka 
Boy, you had better ask the little gentleman 
, whether he will have it raw or cooked.” 

* Will Sahib 
But such is the grandeur of the surrounding mountain | to oblige every 
drop my pen in despair of giving you any conception of it “Oh, cooked, most certainly,”’ returned my companion, “I like lobsters well 

Scotchman as I am, and much as J love my native land, I declare to you that I! done; I generally dress them myself with plenty of vit egar an d te f 
felt as if I had never before seen the full glory of mountain scenery. The | sauce; and, boy, see that it is bailed to its right colour—keep that alias 
African Highlands spring up to the sight not only with a sterner boldness than | nose in vour eve and you will know the proper tint in a jit t geri pt 
our own, but they borrow colours from the sun unknown to our climate, and they | red——” aes 


please to hab him raw or cooked?" inquired the youth, willing 
one. 


a bright ruby 





Once at a dinner, where several artists, amateurs, and literary men | 


I spent an hour in contemplating this splendid picture and colossal sculpturing | 
The wildness of the scene is not unsoftened by traits of 


n was, it was not quite SO | ships at anchor in the quiet bay. On the slope of the opposite mountains you | 


es at my bedside, and reach me my horse- | of |uxury and ease that has since been aimed at by our cigar divans in England, | 


And here, with old feelings and old recollections stealing | 
us | upon me, I cannot refrain from expressing my regret, that the facings in which | 
which for a time set my doctors—for I had twe of them—with all their bathing, | oyr gallant heroes fought should be changed for the colour a seaman never 


English hearts will remain true to their country, and the proud flag of England | 


How true it is ‘man makes 2 god and worships him,’ though the commandment | 


e | 


They've been at it before we came | 


he of the carbuncled nose at the | 


| “T did not touck your nose,” returned Pascoe, quietly retaining his seat, «J 
merely mentioned it by way of illustration.” 

“A toast, a toast!” exclaimed the double-sighted lieutenant at the navy 
ke also rising ; “Vill, messmates, fill!—here’s to the president of the nose 

club ! 

A movement immediately took place amongst the officers of the army, and 
they advanced towards the middle of the room, and almost at the same moment 
the navy gents followed the example, so that they met half-way, Pascoe and 
| myself remaining stationary. Angry looks and murmurings of strife were 

bandied to-and-fro, but the language was too confused to be clearly understood 
though the terms used were of that character as to convey their precise mean- 
ing ; and now they were on their feet it was very evident that nearly the whole 
| of both parties had taken quite sufficient to make them erratic in their motions 
Pistols and s:nall swords were loudly talked of, clenched fists were half-raised. 
the nose of the soldier and the eyes of the seaman were freely commented upon, 
and the fracas seemed to be gaining a very pretty position for a fight, when . 
midshipman of the navy entered, and walking up to the odd-eyed lieutenant 
touched his hat and presented him with a letter “on service.” ‘The tumult was 
stilled for the moment, but the lieutenant thrusting the letter into bis pocket 
| without reading it, the recriminations again commenced, but were a second time 
| subdued by the midshipman respectfully addressing his superior. 
“ Captain Rainier requested, Sir, that you would read the order the moment 


you received it, Sir, as it ts of the greatest importance and requires immediate 
attention.” 


“With your permission, then, gentlemen, said the lieutenant bowing to the 
army officers with mock politeness, * ["ll just overhaul the chit, and afterwards, 
if you desire it, our pleasant conversation may be renewed, for on my life I never 
| was in more pleasant company !” 
| «Pray, Sir, which party are you addressing?” inquired he of the red nose; 
| ‘*for to my view you seem to have an eye upon each.” This, through the lieu- 
| tenant’s obliquity of vision, was actually the fact, and the remark was followed 

by laughter from all. The lieutenant took it very good-humouredly, opened the 
communication, perused it with evident satisfaction, and then exclaimed,— 
| Gad! so, gentlemen, here’s good news. Dispatches have arrived to the 
| Admiral, and there’s warmer work cut out for us than wrangling here about 
| noses and eyes. War, gentlemen, war !—the blow has been struck between 
| England and France, and now, messmates,” turning to the naval officers, * for 
the Marengo and Belle Ponle and the French squadron. We must aboard soon 
after daylight, as the Admiral is determined to look for them. Gentlemen,” 
addressing the army officers with a bow, *‘and particularly you, Sir,” to he of 
the nose, “to whom as a vice-admiral carrying red at the fore, we owe obedience 
—gent'emen, all, how shall we pass the remainder of the evening ? 
part, I can see no obstacle to our being jovial together.” 

‘* You may see no obstacle, Sir,’’ said the officer of the flaming proboscis, re- 
turning the bow with mock politeness ; ‘‘ but then you must admit that you are 
crooked-sighted. However, as we shall now have the enemies of Great Britain 
to contend with, it will perhaps be more congenial to our several tastes to fight 
with them instead of our own countrymen: so, Sir, with the sanction of my 
friends here, we will bury animosity ;”’ the officers bowed; ‘‘and I accede to 
the proposition with greater pleasure, because I know that so gallant aman as 
Lieutenant .of H.M.S. Centurion, could be 7l/ spared atthe present mo- 
;ment, for Iam a dead shot!—am I not, gentlemen?” The army officers 
lassented. ‘* Well, there’s my hand id 

‘* And here is mine,” rejoined the lieutenant, ** notwithstanding the cutaneous 
disease I spoke about,” and they cordially shook hands. ‘ And now let us pipe 
,to harmony. Come, young gents.” addressing Pascoe and myself, ‘as you have 
| shoved your oars in the roluck, you shall e’en pull in the same boat, that is, if 
perfectly agreeable to my friend here of the boiled-/obs/er countenance.” The 
officer of the red nose replied,—*t Oh, certainly, perfectly agreeable.” ‘ Well, 
then, Captain Godfrey—you see vou are no stranger to me any more than I am 
to you—we'll give the Admiral’s dispatch a cordial welcome. Here, boy, where 
| are you, sirrah ?’" Up ran the youth with his ‘* Ees, Sahib,” and the lieutenant 
| proceeded.—** Unite the tables—madeira and claret—but where are all the rest 
of the waiters? Go, Sir, send in every soul in the house, and more particularly 
| and especially the cook. Bear a hand, Sir.—dy’e hear?” 
| Away went the Asiatic with his usual ‘* Ees, Sahib; the room ina few 
| minutes was thronged with busy attendants, the tables were joined, fresh wine 

and glasses were placed, and both services sat dewn in cordial good humour to 
a regular drinking bout. 

* Did Burra Sahib want de cook?” inquired a native dressed in snow-white 
even to his head-cloth. 

** Yes, Ram Sam,” returned the lieutenant; ‘have you any cold turkey or 
roast fowls in the larder—mind, cold?” 

‘“Ees, Sahib,” replied the cook, ‘* hab four fowl, one turkey, and piccaninny 
sheep.” 

“ Oh, d—— your sheep, Mr. Bobingey !”’ exclaimed the lieutenant: ‘they 
come of such a doubtful yamily—I have often heard them bark ; but devil the 
| fowls and the turkey as hot as ——, don’t spare the cayenne, nay even rub ’em 

with chilies, so that they are but got upto an infernal heat—some olives too. 
Now look smart, Ram Sam, for I’ve got to see all these gentlemen under the 
table before morning.” 

The orders were punctually obeyed, the stimulants were served up at a side 
table, anda jovial night we had, atleast I speak for myself ; anc on retiring tobed I 
slept soundly notwithstanding the counfounded mosquitoes that poked their ele- 
phan‘ine trunk into the very flesh, and quaffed the rich young blood, taking the 
madeira at secondhand. Oh they are the devil’s imps at a fresh importation ! 
When we arose the following morning palankins were waiting to convey us 
to the residence of my old friend, and we were not long in coiling ourselves up. 
It is delightful riding, so easy and gentle, like swinging in a hammock; and as 
the bearers trotted away at a smart pace from the lightness of their burthen, we 
were soon at our journey'’s end, and they stopped in the court-yard of a hand- 
some house where we were set down and ushered into a spacious apartment up 
a flight of stairs, the whole looking deliciously cool. Here we found my friend, 
who gave us a hearty welcome, and then conducted us into an inner-room, neat- 
ly but elegantly furnished for luxury and ease ; and here we were introduced to 
Mrs. Jennings, tastefully arrayed in white muslin. strongly contrasting with the 
dress in which I had first seen her. Her countenance exhibited no traces of 
former sorrow, and though at the moment tears trickled down her cheeks, vet 
the smile with which they were accompanied proved their source to be pleasure 
instead of pain. Her reception of us was most kind and affectionate, and Jen- 

nings looked on with evident pride and satisfaction. Jt was not often in those 
| times that a midshipman of an Indiaman could obtain anything beyond a patro- 

nizing bow from the nobs of the East, much more be invited to their tables ; but 
‘ here had we two youngsters, in the course of a few hours, dined with a major, 
| supped with those far superior to us in rank, and were going to sit down to break- 
| fast with—one of the most pleasant enjoyments in the East—an English family. 
| 1 mentioned this in a whisper to Pascoe as we bent down to examine a superb 


J 
For my own 








| hookah that stood in a corner, and in the same suppressed tone he answered,— 
| ** Suecess to impudence, my boy!” 
| ‘The breakfast was excellent, comprising almost every delicacy of an eastern 
|clime; indeed, all around us bespoke affluence: the servants were numerous ; 
| I had noticed a handsome buggy and severa! elegant palankins in the court-yard ; 
and my curiosity was naturally excited to ascertain in what manner my worthy 
| friend had Leen enabled to attain his present station and wealth. Our conver- 
| sation during the meal was confined, however, to general topics, but pr neipally 
| to the awkward predicament we had been placed in on the previous night, and [ 
also related the incident that afterwards occurred at the tavern. “I know the 
Lieutenant of the Centurion well,”’ said our host; ** he is a bold daring seaman, 
but extremely eccentric ; his merits are well-known, and there can be no doubt 
that he will be promoted, that is, if old Peter Rainier can spare him, for the 
captain is yet very young. Godfrey, too, I have been acquainted with for 
several years; he is another eccentric: and I make no doubt that their compa- 
nionship must have been highly amusing. But let us heara.little of your history, 
Mr. Grummett, since we last parted.” 

I immediately complied with the request, detailing several of the particulars I 
have already given to my readers, and then expressed a wish to be informed of 
his progress, and the reason I enjoyed the happiness of witnessing his present 
prosperity. 

** You have an undoubted claim, my young friend,” he replied. ‘ to have every 
circumstance related to you; I am sensible of the interest you must feel, and 
therefore nothing shall be concealed from you, and your young shipmate may 
glean a useful lesson from my history—that a man cannot be degraded 
by humble rank, unless he chooses to debase himself. There are rogues and 
bad characters in all classes of the community, yet I have witnessed and expe- 
rienced as much honour and honesty beneath the coarse regimentals of a private 
soldier as can be found covered with the uniform of a general officer. We will, 
however, defer particulars till Mrs. Metcalfe conducts us to another apartment 
and the servants have retired.” 

I felt confused at the moment on hearing the name of Metcalfe, but instantly 
recollected that Jennings had said he had resumed his proper name, and of 
course I concluded that he had just mentioned it. In a few minutes after- 
wards we were shown into a light, airy room, looking out towards the ocean: 
and, taking up a capital Dollond, that seemed to be placed for the purpose of 
looking out, I observed the Centurion, and the whole of the ships of war, with 
blue-petor flying as the signal for all persons to repair on beard previous to sail- 





are manued in clouds of richer dye. The farthest off summits looked in their ad, !” uttered the person 
snow like the turbans of gigantic Moors, whilst the nearer masses glowed in| “ Pray, Sir, how dare you take 


alluded to, and starting up from his chair. | 
crimson and gold under the light of morning. ‘ Would that I had here,” I ex- | son ¥’ 
} 


liberties with my nose or any part of my per- | 


ing. ‘They mean to look for Linois,” said Pascoe ; “ the fleet are bound to 
sea.”’ 


“T should think that their intention is rather to protect our own possessions 
than to look after the French squadron,” replied Metcalfe (as I shall now call 
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him); ‘war has again unsheathed the sword, and it will probably be many 


years before it is returned in peace to the seabbard. It is a war of principle on 
our side—not for dominion or aggrandizement, but to prevent lawless ambition 
from committing acts of aggression upon our allies. Lord Wellesley will, no 
doubt, be recalled : his brilliant achievements against Holkar must point him out 
as the most fit commander in the campaigns which will inevitably take place 
to arrest the grasplug desires of Bonaparte. I should like tu see these cele- 
prated leaders opposed directly to each other. The battles will not all be 
fought upon the ocean, depend upon it.” 


Further conversation ensued upon the subject, till at length | brought him | 


to a remembrance of his promise relative to his history, and without hestitation 
an. 
eu the peace restored us to our native land, you will recollect, Mr. 
Grummett, we journied together as far as Canterbury, for by your kindness I was 
enabled to travel with you outside the coach to that city ; there, however, we 
parted—you to return to the bosom of your family, 1 to proceed across the 
country to the depdt of my regiment. It was, as you may remember, a beautiful 
bright summer’s day; but the feelings uf my heart were far from being i ac- 
cordance with the delightful season or the scenery; there wasa cold dejection 
weighing down my spirits—a chill damp that seemed to stifle all the warm 
emotions of the mind; and as I pursued my way many remnmembrances came 
across my mind—remembrances of former days, when I had passed over the 
same ground as a commissioned officer with my company, wealth at my com- 
mand, and pleasure offering herself to my embraces. 1 thought of the numerous 
friends who then smiled upon me, for I was prosperous and basking in the 
sunny rays of fortune. Bright visions of the future were then shadowed forth— 
promotion and Amelia '—an honourable life in the service of my king, and a home 
in the beart of the woman [I loved. Oh how deeply had I drank of the bitter 


morning, ‘a poor but honest soldier!’ ‘To your bounty I was indebted for the 





and wagging his bushy tail. ‘What good fortune do you allude to, Sir?” | deep crimson tints that appeared on the surface and spread to a coneiderable 


inquired I, with seeming tranquillity ; ‘1 should be happy to hear of his having 
bright prospects? they do not always fall to the soldier's lot.’ ‘The ways of 
Oinnipotence are beyond our ken, Serjeant,’ returned the young man solemnly ; 
‘we should, therefore, refrain from arraigning his decrees. But [ will tell you. | 
Phe father of Mr. Metcalfe was involved in a law-suit, which was given against | 
him, and the fainily was greatly reduced. On the death of bis parents Charles | 
disappeared, and has not since been heard of. Tbe solicitor who conducted the 


| frauduleut practices, for which he was convicted and sentenced to transportation. 

, Previous to his departure he was desirous of making some atonement for his | 
rogueries ; and amongst the clients he had chsated was Mr. Metcalfe. Let it 
suffice to say, that he produced such documents—hitherto kept back—and pet | 
every thing in so fair a train, to show that Mr Metcaife had been wronged, that— 
but how is this, Serjeant, you look pale and ill !—and Judith too, what ails you” 
The old woman bad come to my side sobbing convulsively, and taken my hand, 
but unable to speak : the spaniel too was looking in my face and whining, whilst 
his fine bueby tail gave indications of his pleasure. * How?’ continued the 

| Young aan; * what is all thist” *My chill! my child!’ exclaimed my aged 
nurse, ‘itis he! See, the very brute knows him—’tis Master Charles hiimselt !’ 


without halting in my story, I shall merely say that I was then sitting in my own 

house—upon my own estate—which had been honourably given up by the party 

who gained the law-suit, the matter being satisfactorily set at rest in my favour. 

| My informant was the Curate of the parish, who had taken up his abode with the 
old folks, and he was a most excellent and exemplary young man. 

Ne Here was a change then, Mr. Grummett! I had parted from you in the 


case for the Metcalfes was a short time since brought to trial on a charge of | 


And she feil upon my neck—my secret was out—I was fully recogmzed. And | 


cup of disappointment and misery since then! I seemed alone in the world— refreshment [ had obtained on the road. I travelled with melancholy forebocings 
no friend to greet my arrival—no voice of welcome to cheer my drooping | of the future harrassing my mind: yet that night—that very night—I slept in 
spirits. I was poor, and should have been pennyless but for your generosity, | my Own apartment—the apartment of my boyhood, and I laid my head upon my 
Mr. Grommett”—(the lady looked upon me most affectionately, as she wiped | pillow with the certainty of possessing one thousand pounds a year, and the 
away the moisture from her eyes)—** and there were many things to sadden me. | prospect of its being a still larger sum. After visiting the worthy Rector on the 
J was approaching the place of my nativity, and [ determined to linger near it | following day, I hastened to the depot of my regiment, reported myself, and 
till nightfall, that I might visit old scenes, and once more stand by the tomb of | obtained a week's leave of absence. I lost no time in waiting on the Colonel, 
my parents, for I had contrived to have their bodies interred in the family vault. | to whom I related every circumstance of my life, expressed my strong attachment 
And | did wait, Mr. Grummett, till the shades of evening fell heavily around me ; | to the army, and as I was now, in point of wealth, fully competent to purchase 
and then I wandered over spots endeared to memory by many a fond and fervid 

token. I gazed upon the building in which I had first drawn the breath of life, | 
but instead of seeing, as I expected, the busy moving to and fro of servants, and | 
the lighted hall, there was a dark and cheerless solitude which accorded with the | 
dreariness of my own mind. I got over the fence that bounded a plantation of | 
ever-greens, and advanced to the house, but all was still, and desolate and lonely | 
—no voice of mirth, no sounds of harmony greeted the ear—it was the silence | 
of death, for the kind beings who formerly welcomed me were mouldering in the | 
grave. I felt a sickness of soul for the affectionate creature who had been my | 
compavion in prosperity, my friend in adversity, and, when abandoned by all the 
world, had become my wife ; she was far away from me, and I knew not of her 


a commission, I requested his interest in procuring me one: in the meantime | 
purposed continuing in the performance of my duty as a serjeant. Colonel 
is an honour to his profession ; he used his influence, and in a few weeks 
I was gazetted to the Seventy . A-detachment of the regiment was under 
orders for India; we embarked, and after a favourable passage, I landed at 
Madras with my men, and was immediately ordered up to the neighbourhood of 
Hyderabad to join. I made some hasty inquiries after my wife, but without 
avail; and ina few days we marched for our destination, which I happily 
reached in time to share the gallant exploits of the army under General Wellesley 
against Dowlut Rao at Assaye and other places. 

* There is something peculiarly exciting to the mind of a European in Indian 
warfare. It revives allthe enthusiasm of early reading, when, as school-boys, 
we pictured forth by the vivid imagination the scenery portrayed in the * Arabian 








fate. Oh, there are some moments in mortal existence that are like years, when 
agony wrings the blood from the heart, and the frame seems for the time to 
collapse into premature old age! How sweet is the relief when tears gush out, | Nights.’ The marching is toilsome and wearying, but it is like eochantment, 
and force their way to ease the surcharged grief! But I could not weep—no | when probably we meet with some immense svowarree slowly traversing the 
generous drops escaped from their source, for there was a fever scorching and | hilly districts, winding along with its train of huge elephants, and camels, and 
absorbing them before they could find vent. I went to the front entrance and | long-maned horses, all richly caparisoned, and mounted by sable warriors, and 
knocked ; why I did sol cannot even now tell, unless it was some circumstance | their attendants in snow-white turbans and flowing robes ; it isa gorgeous spec- 
that reminded me the brave defenders of their country had often passed beneath | tacle, young gentlemen, particularly when the declining sun throws its rich and 
that portal, both mvited and wninvited guests; the colour of the coat was, to | glorious vermeil tints upon the darkening purple sky, and the tall palm trees 
the eyes of my parents, an ample passport, for it was not only worn by their | with theirlovely green stand out in bold relief against it. Then the advance to 


son, but it also certified that the gallant soldier served a monarch whuim they such a city as Hyderabad, and many others of a similar description, with their | 
loved with intense devotion. Whatever motive prompted me now matters not. 


| domes and minars rising grandly inthe distasce,—oh, there is a spirit of en- 
I knocked, and the sound reverberated through the mansion till the echoes died | chantment in it highly gratifying to the foot-sore soldier ! 

away, but no onecame. Again I knocked, and again the sounds mocked each | ‘ During the campaign I had no opportunity of making inquiries relative to 
other as they traversed through the passages and were forced back upon the ear | Mrs, Metcalfe, though I had obtained information of several of the passengers 
by obstructions. A faint light glimmered above the door, where the glass | who were on board the Brombie Castle at the time of her being wrecked, and 
window was placed, and a feeble voice within inquired, *‘ Who is there!’ ‘A | I hoped that she might be in the suite of one or otherof the ladies. At the 
friend,’ replied 1: *ome who seeks for information, having lost his way.’ ‘ They | commencement of the present year! retraced my route towards Madras, where | 
will direct you at the village,’ returned the voice; ‘we cannot open the door | I arrived after a delightful journey ; and, as may naturally be supposed, lost no 
to any one.’ ‘ {ama soldier,’ J rejoined, ‘weary and faint, and there was a time j time in prosecuting my search after my wife. It happened that, a few days after 
when no servant of his suvereign was ever turned away from this place hungry | my arrival, [ had to call officially upon one of the civilians inthe Company's 
aud tired.’ ‘Alas, alas!’ exclaimed the person within, whom [ recollected as | Service of high rank, and as I alighted from my horse at the door, a European 
an ancient retainer of my family, ‘ Alas, alas! that days like them should ever | lady was coming out to enter a carriage that stood waiting; and I instantly re- 
pass away !—but God’s will be done! The debt to nature is one we all must cognised the very interesting, though not beautiful, daughter of the Judge Sir 
pay.’ ‘Tis true,’ said 1; ‘but there is alsoa debt we owe the living—a cup | William B-——. No doubt you will remember her, Mr. Grummett?” I 
of water and a crust of bread should never be asked for in vain.’ ‘We are | assented. ‘The gentleman who was with ber hed beon detained in the hall to | 
aged,’ replied the man ; * but if you will wait a few minutes, the young and the | speak to some one, and I instantly, in the most respectful manner, tendered the | 
strong will be here, and if you are what you say you are, you will not be refused ; | lady my hand to assist her to the carriage, which she accepted ; but looking | 
but we are weak and timid; sit ye in the porch, they will not be long.” And I 








_ extent. The voracious devils seemed to scent the blood with delight, and ranged 


about notwithstanding the battle that commenced with oars and boat-hooks 


_ against them by the seamen; the very blows seemed to stimulate their ravening 


desires, and they rushed upon the boats, striking with their tails till the sea was 
in a@ foam. Poor old Buckley's hat had come off in his fall, and the small cut- 
ter went to pick it up, but a shark got hold of it, and away it went. The utmost 
horror had operated upon the minds of the seamen at witnessing the dreadful 
death of their shipmate ; the drunken were sobered by it, and many shuddered 
at beholding the vital fluid mingling with the waves. There was but little said, 
as all eyes were eagerly bent upon the strife that was going on, and the heart 


sickened at the spectacle; but when old Buckley’s hat became an object of con- 


tention, and the monster of the deep bore it off in triumph, there arose one 
universal shout of laughter—harpoons, grains, muskets, and bayonets, were put 
in immediate requisition, and the battle grew desperate. A well-directed ball 
from Mr. Allen turned one of the devils up as it passed through the eye and 
lodged in the creature's head ; he lashed his tail with violence, and then became 


| quiescent. The bowman of the pinnace made a renning bowline im the boat’s 


painter, and was passing it over the supposed dead fish, when it made a sudden 
plunge and dragged him overboard: he was almost instantly attacked ; but as 
the sharks, on account of the peculiar formation of the jaws, had to turn before 
they could seize with their many rows of teeth, the seaman with great dex- 
terity evaded them by diving, and was rescued by the small cutter. ‘This inci- 
dent seemed to afford additional stimulus to their insatiate maws, and they darted 
their immense carcases through the liquid element as if mad with the disappoint- 
ment, for the bowman was young, and stout, and fleshy—worth three of old 
Buckley for a meal. Fire-arims were handed into the boats, and shortly after- 
wards another monster yielded to his victors, whilst the sea all round the ship 
showed by its tinge the deadly nature of the conflict. Nor was the fight yet 


, over: a bullock’s hide stuffed with shakings, and straw, and wood-shavings, was 


quickly sewed up by the sail-makers, a stowt rop2 was attached to it through a 
block upon the foreyard-arm about three parts out, and being hoisted from tke 
forecastle, was suffered to go by the ran into the water. The noise and splash- 
ing attracted the sharks, who hastened towards it, and were permitted to get 
their teeth well fixed—the command, “ hoist away,” was given, the men at the 
fall made a run, and the horrible creatures were lifted sufficiently high out of the 
water to aflord a good mark. No Jess than four were thus drawn up and pierced 
with musket-balls ; but tho stitches of the hide gave way, out went the com- 
pounded intestines, and down dropped the sharks amidst shouts of laughter. 
Poor old Buckley was forgotten. 

The squally appearance of the sky induced the chief mate to put an end to 
the sport, and three fish (one nearly fourteen feet in length) were among the slain 
in our hands, though no doubt several of them died subsequently of their wounds. 
The prizes were got on board and cut up—in the maw of the largest was an 
entire arm of poor Buckley, and his jacket pocket, containing a couple of razors 
aud asoap-disl. The sight of the dismembered limb weuld have produced sen- 
sations of disgust ; but the queer articles with which it was associated excited 
mirth—parts of the mangled body were found in one of the others, with several 
things that had been dropped overboard during the encounter. The remnants of 
the unfortunate barber were sewed up together in canvass, and ballast being 
attached, were consigned to the ocean. The surgeon wished very much to keep 
the arm, but the superstition of the seamen was not to be overcome, and it was 
buried in the deep. 

The lowering aspect of the heavens indicated a threatening gale, and orders 
were given to moor ship. ‘This was carried into execution ; but not before the 
tempest burst upon us in all its sudden fury. One brig had her masts whipped 
out in an instant smack smooth to the deck, and there was not a vessel there, 
from the Tremendous 74, in the roads, down to the smallest padimar outside the 
surf that escaped injury; yet in the midst of this raging war of elements, cata- 
maran Jack launched his log bark and conveyed dispatches to the Centurion. It 
was indeed a curious sight to see the little speck as it surmounted the boiling, 
foaming waves, and the toiling blacks, as they actively and skilfully applied 
their paddles to the usual song, which, however, we could not hear, for the dis- 
tance was too great, and the howling of the gale was more powerful than their 
voices. ‘Them fellows,” said old Snatchblock, *‘ have sarved a seven years’ 
apprenticeship to a Mother Carey’s chicken—look, Mr. Marshall, how they 
handle their timbers and just wet their wings upon the tops of the rolling sea 
—but, Lord love you, they were born in it, and so it comes nat’ral to them.” 

‘** Born in it? what, born in the surf? eh, Mr. Snatchblock, you dinna say 
so!"’ exclaimed Marshall, in amazement. 

“But I do, though—ar'n’t they Jem?” replied the boatswain, addressing 
one of his mates. 

“To be sure they are, Sir,” assented the tar, “and the’re a sort of half-and- 
half breed, got between a native and a marmaid—the mother always carries the 


| babbies the first voyage upon her tail—there’s a many of ’em now sporting about 


in the surf, if you had but a glass to see ‘em with.” 
** Well, that amazes me,” returned the credulous Marshall; “it's not sucha 


sat myself in the porch, in that very porch where my mother had held me an 
infant in her arms, where my childish hours had been passed in joyous glee— 
where in youth I bad watched the fading light of evening, as it bade a last fare- 


earnestly in my face, her countenance became extremely pale, and she was near 
| fainting. ‘The gentleman (who was the person I had come to wait upon) ran out, | 


—looked rather severe at me,—took the lady in his arms,—and returned with 


her into the house, leaving me at the door. However, I entered the mansion, 


well, through the climbing Jessamine that embowerc.! the entrance, and in | for hope whispered that I should gain some tidings of my wife. I penetrated | 
maturer years I had sat there with Amelia, in sweet and holy communion of | beyond that part of the building devoted to public purposes, and was ascending a | 
spirit,—and now, an outcast destitute. Oh! it is impossible to tell what I | flight of stairs, when a durbash met me, and [ was introduced to an apartment | 
suffered. Despair came moodily upon me, and I was murmuring against the | where, on a sofa, reclined the lady ; her husband—the civilian, whom she had 
dispensations of the Almighty, till my father’s maxim crossed my mind—* He | married since her arrival, was bending over her; and supporting her head was | 
who eyes a Providence will never want a Providence to eye.’ It was in that |a European female in widow's weeds. The gentleman, Sir Thomas | 
very porch | had first heard him use the expression, and the remembrance came | raised himself on hearing the door open, and elevating his hand softly uttered, | 
over me with pleasing calmness, till | wept like a child. It was a delightful | ‘'This is intrusion, Sir: how came you to enter this appartment unbidden?’ 
alleviation; and though I had tasted of the bitterness of poverty, yet at that | His manner was haughty and repulsive, and I should perhaps have returned it, 
very moment [ felt how foolish and sinful it was to give way to despondency, | but an exclamation from the widow drew my attention towards her, and I beheld 
for though I had joined my regiment as a private, I had already attained to the |—my Amelia! I need not describe ourjoy at meeting: she had been informed 
triple stripes, and was a serjeant. My mind grew tranquil—my better feelings | that I was dead, and had arrayed herself in mourning babiliments. Explanations 
prevailed—and in humble gratitude I bowed myself down before my Maker. | soon followed: she knew nothing of my good fortune, and we had yet another 
‘‘] was aroused from my position by the approach of persons up the pathway, | cause for congratulation. Through the aid of the Judge, Mrs. Metcalfe had | 
and looking out saw two men advancing towards me; without hesitating I! been enabled to trace out what had become of her father’s property. Proceed- | 
stepped out of my covert to meet them, and at first they seemed inclined to | ings were threatened, but the party into whose hands it had got, unwilling to 





matter o’ wonder that they take so cannily to the waters.” 

The gale blew its strength out on the second day, and we once more unmoor- 
ed, and getting our passengers on board, we quitted the roads. ‘There were 
seven sail of us bound to Calcutta, under convoy of the Concorde frigate and 
the Victor ship-sloop, and the expectations were not few that we should fall in 
with the French squadron.—[ To be continued. } 

——_ 


RAUMER’S ENGLAND. 
England in 1835. By Friederich Von Raumer. 2. vols. Leipsig : Brock- 
haus ; London, Black & Armstrong. 
{Third Notice. ] 
National Debt and Finance.—After giving a general view of the history of 
the public revenue, and the national debt, up to the latest period, Von Raumer 


| proceeds to show the progress that has been made in reducing the capital and 
| the interest of the dety, and the amount of taxes taken off since the peace 


He says, 
«If this bugbear, the national debt, has lost much of its terrors on closer ex- 
amination, does not the other face of this Janus-head appear the more ruinous! 


treat me roughly, but on informing them that I was a weary soldier craving rest | risk public exposure, refunded the whole, and we had another two thousand | Whatever complaints and prophecies are now uttered in this respect, cannot 
and refreshinent, the youngest of the two bade me welcome—the doors were | pounds a-year added to our income. In effecting this, Mrs. M. had been greatly | surpass what was said by Davenant on the same subject, more than a hundred 
~ ’ 


soon opened, and | stood in the hall of my ancestors for many generations back | asssisted by her cousin: in fact, the very officer with the red nose ; 

—a stranger. Numerous inquiries were made relative to my name, the regiment’) ‘The opening of the door interrupted my friesd, and turning round I beheld the 
I belonged to, and the service I had seen, and [ was at length ushered into the | identical feature itself in all its full emblazonry. ‘ Good morning, Captain 
kitchen and took my station in the corner by the fire. The old couple spread a | Godfrey,” exclaimed Metcalfe, rising to receive him. ‘I was just speaking of 
pleatiful repast upon the table, and the individual who had accompanied the : you to these young gentlemen, whom I need not introduce, as I understand you 
person that assumed superiority, with great kindness of manner promised are already acquainted; but I must claim your especial notice for one of them. 
shelter for the night, as he was sure the master would not let me proceed. | This,” taking me by the hand, * is the Mr. Grummett of whom you have often 
Whilst taking my supper, the old dame eyed me with great curiosity, as if trying | heard both myself and your cousin make honourable mention. He is still, as 
to recall my featares to her memory, and when I spoke she listened with an | you may observe, in the Company's Service : but I hope before long to see him 
intense eagerness, looked in my face and mournfully shook her head. ‘The | in a change of uniform.” 
former possessor of this house,’ said I, inquiringly, ‘I believe was named We passed a very agreeable morning, and as our leave had expired we tiffed 
Metcalfe ; are there any of the family remaining!’ ‘* None, sir—none,’ replied | at Captain Godtrey’s quarters, and then embarked in a massoolah boat for the 
the ancient dame, who had been my nurse; ‘the old folks died in poverty Lady Graves. Ina few days afterwards several cases of wine, and a good sea- 
through a rogue of a lawyer.’ ‘Ha!’ exclaimed I, ‘how's that!’ * Why Mr. | stock of pigs and poultry were sent on board as a present for the midshipmens’ 
Serjeant, them are family matters,’ said the old man; ‘and so. Judith, you'd | mess from Captain Metcalfe, and some delicious noyeau and other cordials for 
best Hot let your tongue run so fast.” ‘My tongue run, Adam'’ rejoined the , my own especial use, from Mrs. M. ‘I'm bless’d if this doesn’t beat diamond 
garrulous old woman; ‘you can talk as fast as {at any time ; and where’s the | P bollow, Mr. Grammett!” exclaimed old Snatchblock the boatswain, as he 
harm of telling the young man, seeing that good Master Charles was himself a | emptied a capacious glass of noyeau; ‘this here's the stuff that Adam and Eve 
soldier.” ‘If you mean Charles Metcalfe, I served with him once or twice,’ | used to drink in Paradise—howsomever, there's a drop o’ the coneyhac left, and 
said J, ‘and should be gratified to hear of his welfare.’ ‘Served with him!’ | that’s the genuine licksir vite.” 

inquired the old man: * what, in the army !—Well, well, Master Charles was a 
gallant youth—and ¢o you fought in battle with him, did you? Mr. 
know this. 





About a fortnight afterwards, as the flag-staff would soon be struck at 
must | Madras on account of the setting in of the monsoons, we unmoored ship in 
Here, Thomas,’ continued the aged domestic, addressing the young | preparation for our departure. Several of the men had got intoxicated, and 
man as he entered the kitchen—* Here, ‘Thomas, the serjeant has served with | amongst the rest was Michael Buckley, the ship's barber, who, to escape ob- 
Master Charles—but you did'nt know him as Master Charles—it is Captain | servation, crept out on the bowsprit, and stowed himself away in the fore- 
Metcalfe I mean.’ ‘Indeed!’ returned the individual addressed ; ‘my master | top-mast-staysail netting, where he composed himself to sleep. As the ship 
will be gratified to know this—Perhaps you can give us some information | was lying to her small bower only, with the wind variable, it was necessary to 
whether he is yet in existence, and where he may be found?’ I shook my head; | watch ber narrowly, to prevent her fouling her anchor, and the foretop-mast- 
but the aged nurse bent her eyes upon me, and I feared that I was, or soon should | staysail had been ron up more than once or twice to keep her to a proper sheer. 
be, discovered. ‘May I inquire, my good lady,’ said I, ‘what you mean by a | Atthe time Buckley turned in it was down, and he had covered himself over 
rogue of a lawyer, the expression you used just now ?” with the folds, but a flow of wind coming off the land, the chief mate perceived 

“At this moment the Master entered, followed by a fat pampered spaniel, | that it was requisite to hoist itto keep the vessel to leeward. ‘Clap on the 
that waddled in lazily after him; but seeing a stranger, stood still ata distance, | foretop-mast-staysail halliards,” he sung out, but Buckley slept on unconcious- 
and though changed by age, I had no difficulty in remembering that the animal | ly. ‘ All ready, Sir,’ was the almost immediate response of the boatswain 
was once a pet favourite of my mother’s, and had been given to the Rector of | ** Then hoist away,” ordered the mate, and the men ran smartly aft till the 





the parish on her quitting the place. ‘Much good may your cheer do you, Mr. | folds lifted oid Buckley from his place of rest, and in an instant he uttered a wild 
Serjeant ; the Divine Being be praised for all his mercies,’ said he: ‘ the colours | shriek and went overboard. The boats happened to be alongside, and Tremen- 
of our cloth are different, as well as the duties in which we are engaged. You | here directed whoever was nearest to the gangway to jump in and pull ahead. 
are an instrument of warfare, | a messenger of peace; but I trust you are as | Old Snatchblock seized a rope that was coiled up, and threw it towards the 
grateful to heaven for its favours as the be st clergymen in the land 


1 My servant we zling seaman, who bad gone down once and come up again. He grasped 
a 


tells me you knew Mr. Charles Metcalfe.’ ‘I did, § and was with himin the the rope and missed it, but seeing the boats approaching, he tried to swim by 


West Indies, replied I. * Poor young man! } 














he added, ‘I wish we could obtain | striking out, so as to keep his head above water; the small cutter had got 
some intelligence of him. Pray can you give us any information re specting his | nearly within a boat-hook’s length of him, and the old man shouted for them to 
present situation?” ‘I came here,’ said I, ‘under the hope of hearing some-| bear a hand; but the next moment he uttered a fearful yell, and sprang up- 
thing concerning him from persuns resident indhe n igh! ourhood.’ ‘I fear! wards, so that more than half his body was visible, and then he disappeared, 
he is no more,’ uttered the young man mournfully; ‘though perhaps he may | evidently dragged under by some powerful effort. The cutter passed over the 
have gone abroad wholly ignorant of the good fortune that awaits him.’ ‘How! | spot, but the unfortunate fellow now rose astern of her, contending with all his 
what '’ exclaimed I, starting up, whilst the old woman, who had put on her strength against a monstrous shark that had seized him by the lower extremities, 
spectacles and was gazing upon my face, seemed struck with cither terror or | whilst several others were ranging about and turning on their backs to get hold 
astonishment. I calmed my impetuous haste, and sat down again; whilst the { of the prey. The pinnace pushed towards him, but he was again dragged down, | 


old spaniel, who had pricked up his ears at my voice, came smelling around me | and we saw him no more, though his fate was pretty well ascertained by the 
’ ° ‘ 





| years ago. Like him, many political economists, looking only at the naked 
figures, assert that England is taxed ten times as high as Poland for instance, 
because every tax-payer has to pay a sum ten times as large. But if the Eng- 

| lishmen, in spite of this nominally tenfold amount of his taxes, eats, drinks, 
lodges, and is clothed better, obtains more enjoyments for the mind and body, and 
in the end, has far more left than the Pole, where is the taxation the highest 
and most oppressive ?” 

After treating of the various articles subject to taxation, especially the duties 
| of customs and excise, the produce of each, &c. he quotes the statements of 
| Mr. Spring Rice, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, on the state of the public 
revcuue—from which it evidently and incontrovertibly results, that the power of 
England is infinitely greater, and the state of its finances, infinitely better than 
foreign adversaries believe, or than the querulous at home will allow; for it 
appears that the present total revenue of Great Britain does not exceed by 
more than five or six millions, the amount of taxes that has been remitted since 
the peace. 

Having gone into further extensive details, all taken from official documents, 
Von Raumer continues— 

«* What does all this prove, (may some obstinate disputant object,) except that 
luxury everywhere increases '—but all history proves, in the same proportion a 
nation degenerates and hastens to its ruin. I reply—first of all, this position is 
not at all trae in such a general sense; or it is, at least, equally true, that a 
people whose enjoyments decrease, approaches to its ruin; and, that a people 
which knows no enjoyment, is hardly above the rudeness of an almost animal 
existence. So important a question cannot be decided by mere commonplaces : 
far more accurate researches and investigations are necessary to cume near the 
truth. I add a few remarks. 

‘In the first place, in those times in which we may consider luxury as the 
indication and consequence of decay—the population decreased, and the number 
of those who possessed enjoyments was limited to a few rich persons, while the 
oppression of the poorer classes and of the slaves was doubled. In Great 
Britain, on the other hand, the population increases, and the number of those 
who enjoy the comforts or luxuries of life increases in the same proportion. 
Nobody can prove that the masses of the people are worse off than twenty 
years ago, or that they have not greatly benefited by the remittance of so many 
taxes. Nobody can believe that the lords alone, with their families, consume 
all the meat and bread, drink all the tea and coffee, &c. 

‘Secondly, to what end ail vague talking about enjoyment? Who then 
enjoys the wool and cotton, tallow and bricks! ‘The increasing consamption 
proves, first of all, an increase of activity and exertion. ‘That in the end, every 
labour deserves and meets its reward, follows of course, and is as advantageous 
as fortunate. People certainly desire to lodge in houses built of bricks, to 
convert cloth and cotton into clothing, flour into bread, malt into beer, &c. Fe 
who will not consider the fruit of human labour as fruit, who will deprive 
industry of its reward and consequently of its charm, and decry all enjoyment as 
unnatural, must in the end conceive idleness, insensibility, and indifference, to 
be the highest object of human existence. 

‘Every people has its own peculiar mode of bodily and mental activity, as 
well as of bodily and mental enjoymewt. Butif I were to reproach the English 
with anything, it would certainly not be an excessive love of luxury, consuming 
i the capital, but rather a too restless activity, which, like the balance of a watch, 
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real possession of a single one. However, there arises from this circumstance, 
an incredible and incalculable increase of capital and power. Should the future 
position of this country require more warlike exertions, or should a greater ‘ove 


for the enjoyments of peace arise, at all events, there are for either more | 


resources for along long series of years, than at any former period. 


Do not censure as foolish and childish, that while I am writing to you about» 


agriculture, manufactures, finances, taxes, and such dry matters, I am in the end 
filled with the most profound and joyful feelings. How many historical tragedies 
have filled my head and heart for years together! how many funerals of kings 
and states have | attended with grief! Do not then grudge it me, lf, tomy 
fancy, glorious blossoms for the present, and fruits for the future, appear to rise 
from the apparently barren soil of these figures and tables. ] am only a stranger, 
and yet I will do more than the English require—nay, qnore than many approve 
—for I am not contented with one side or one point of view, but will com- 
prehend in one expression of affection, good-will to the old, the new, and the 
future England ; they belong to and with each other; and he who entirely 
rejects the one or the other, commits a murder on himself and his country. 

“ London, Jun 17.—When we hear in England on the one hand that trade | 
and manufactures are ruined by injudiciously favouring agriculture, aud vn the | 
other, that agriculture is in the most miserable condition, because commerce 
and manufactures are favoured beyond all proportion, these two conflicting 
assertions counteract, or, at least, so balance each other, that it is impossible to 
come toa sound conclusion, without thoroughly examining the several particulars. | 
But this examination proves that health and prosperity is the rule for both, and | 
distress the exception ; and that the seat of the evil is very rarely in the part | 
where it is sought. Of many instances, I will give one. ‘There 1s no subject | 
on which there have been, in proportion, such long discussions in Parliament, | 
ason gloves. It was affirmed that, by the permission to import l’rench gloves, | 
vast numbers of people had been reduced to ruin and poverty, &c. What was | 
the result of the inquiry? First, that many persons now wear linen and cotton | 
gloves, which was an effect of fashion, and not of the importation of French 
leather gloves. Secondly, that not more than a million pair of such gloves 
were imported, while more than fifteen million pair were manufactured in Eng- 
land. ‘Thirdly, that the importation and comsumption of hides for gloves had 
increased of late years. Fourthly, that a duty of twenty-two per cent. was 
more than sufficient to protect the English glove-manufacturer, provided he did 
not remain entirely inferior to the French in skill and taste. But those inferior 
workmen were the very persons who made the loudest complaints. } 

‘*The changes in the legislation did no injury to the cotton-manufacturers, 
and compelled the silk and glove-manufacturers, to make successful efforts to 
improve the taste and the quality of iheir goods. Now, if it appeared im- | 
possible and unwise, even in the case of stockings and gloves, to retain the old 
system unchanged, how much less can it be done with respect to more important 
matters, and to independent nations? And yet, at atime when the hght of 
day began to appear, Wellington said, ‘*[ shall be the last to propose any change | 
of the system of our commercial relations; I hope, on the contrary, that this 
system will be preserved and continued.”” (Hansard, XJ. 21). He said this | 
ata time when Prussia had already adopted its liberal commercial system, and | 
induced England to more equitable measures: and stiil more erroneously 
Robinson affirmed on the 11th of July, 1831 ;—* Prussia has prohibited all our | 
goods and manufacturers ’"*"—(Hansard, IV. 1034), whereas the new ‘Tarif 
prescribes precisely the contrary. 

“The times of English mofiopoly, navigation laws, prohibitions, and all the 
vexations connected with thei, are quite passed, and cannot, by any possibility, 
be restored. The more judicious of the merchants and manufacturers are fully 
sensible of this. They know that the future grandeur of England is not to be | 
maintained by worn-out ineffective means, but must rest on other foundations. 
The loudest opponents are the ship-owners; let us, therefore, hear their argu- 
ments, and examine the facts which they allege. 

‘*They affirm that the ancient English Navigation Law, which allowed no 
nation to import into Great Britain any article except the produce of its soil and 
its manufactures—this law, which is the origin of the immense traffic and naval 
power of the kingdom, has been madly abolished, and liberty given to foreign 
nations daily to gain more and more the advantage over England, and to ruin it. 
One example will suffice to prove this mathematically :— 


Expenses 
In an English In a Prussian 
Ship. Ship. 
Provisions - - £83 - - - £41 
The Captain - - 29 - - 14 
The Crew - - 45 - - - 18 
All expenses together - 345 - 258 


“That is, £107 more expense for an English ship. How then shall Great 
Britain maintain a competition with Prussia! In addition to this the freight to 
all parts of the world is so much !ower compared with former times, that the 
bitterest distress of all the ship owners is inevitable, or, properly speaking, 
already exists. 

** However incontrovertible these statistical data seem to be, they neverthe- 
less prove nothing of what is meant to be inferred from them. On the contrary, 
I maintain, that the ship-owners, for the most part, cannot, and will not, rise 
above the narrow view, that the shep, which is but the means of commerce, is 
the only object to be considered. ‘This narrow view (which we meet with on 
the continent in carriers and inn-keepers,) was expressed with the utmost conti- 
dence and arrogance by Mr. Powles. He required a monopoly for English ships, 
and the exclusion, or, at all events, excessive taxation of all foreign ships. 
** But,” asked Mr. Thompson (the enlightened President of the Parliamentary 
Committee), ‘if other nations were to act in the same manner, do you think we 
should then reap the advantage which you expect !’’—Mr. Powles—* Yes, I do 
believe it.”—Thompson—* Will you tell us how !”—Powles—‘I beg to be 
permitted not to answer this question.” Thus, the mariner, who was sailing in 
fancied security, was left all at once on dry ground. 

“Very different is the language of the Edinburgh Review, a jourval which 
always treats of domestic affairs with penetration, and discusses foreign affairs 
with more knowledge and equity than usual. ‘If we(it says, Vol. LVIII. p. 281) 
treat independent and powerful nations in such a blind and absurd manner as 
Prussia, we must be prepared for the consequences’ ‘It cannot be denied (says 
another passage) that we have given great provocation to Prussia. Our corn-laws 
and timber duties are no less prejudicial to it than they are to ourselves ; and, so 
long as we suifer them to pollute our statute-book, foreign natious will give 
little credit to our assurances of liberality, and will not be disinclined to restrict 
our trade. 

‘If Prussia would apply the principles advocated by the ship-owners, it must 
prohibit all English goods without exception ; instead of that, it has undertaken 
the struggle for commercial liberty as boldly, and maintained it as steadily, as 
that of political independence. But Prussia has not yet completely attained its 
object, and still less has England yet attained a completely free trade. But, if 
we proceed to comparisons, Prussia has much more reason to complain than 
England. For the Prussian Tarif allows the importation of all English goods 
without exception ; and the rates of duty are such, that those goods are met 
with and sold in all parts of Prussia; but, with the English prohibitions or ex- 
cessive import duties, this is by no meaus the case with the produce and manu- 
factures of Prussia 


**[ must here mention one objection, which might be found on the Statistical 
Tables, but yet rests upon an erroneous foundation. ‘Those tables show, under 
the head of Prussia, an extremely small amount of importations from England ; 
and hence it is inferred, that the trade with Prussia is very inconsiderable, and 
that with Germany, on the contrary, highly important. But the greater part of 
the godds sent to Germany by way of Rotterdam and Hamburg, find their way 
into the Prussian dominions, and the heading of those tables has no weight. 
With this error is connected, in part, an equally false notion of the Great Ger- 
mau Commercial Union. Inasmuch as the Prussian states have long since 
adopted the most liberal system in Europe, no change whatever is effected by 
it; aud, it is entirely false, that it was in general concluded iu a spirit of hostility 
towards England. Otherwise it might be said, with equal justice, that the aboli- 
tion of inland duties between England, Scotland, and Ireland, as well as in the 
interior of France, gave the Germans a right to complain of unfriendly intentions 
Thé more simple, more uniform system which Germany, by an independent re- | 
volution, now follows, the abolition of the numerous examinations, checks, per- 
mits, &c. must eventually bring advantage to England: as, in truth, every | 
reasonable commercia! law has an advantageous influence beyond the frentiers 
of the state which adopts it. 


In the same manner as the Germans will profit by | 
the relieving of the East India trade from oppressive restrictions, the English 
will profit by the freedom of the German trade. Those only, who cannot rise | 
above the notion of the ship-owners and carriers, will deny this, and propose | 
measures which, if acted upon systematically, would isolate all nations, and put | 
an end toallcommerce. * * * 


* But is it not superfluous to examine more closel 


faa y the above complaints and 
acts. 


Granting, therefore, that the estimate of the expenses of the Prussian 
and English ships are correct (and not, for instance, at this moment, with re- 
spect to the provisions, incorrect), what follows! Is a duty of £107 to be im- 
posed upon the Prussian ship? This would exceed the French licenses at the 
tume of Napoleon, and the English orders in council, And what oppor. 
tunity and inducement would this give to the continent to make counter estimates 
On the advantages of machinery, the use of coals, &c.! In like manner, it may 
be asked here, why shall the Prussian sailors eat, drink, aud be clothed " worse, 

r the English better! Why is not the important circumstance taken into con- 
Bideration, that the Prussian ships can earn nothing in the winter, and the En 
lish @ great deal? In this mode of proceeding we never come toa 





g- 
clear view 


is never in repose, and values the possibility of many enjoyments, more than the | of the subject, or, at the most, to the conclusion, that the poorest nation 1s, by 
‘ } 


| 
| 
| 
! 
| 


| want of an eye for measure and proportion. 


days’ stupifying labour, or a penitentiary where men are educated, by stopping | 





nature, the first commercial nation. One circumstance alone, that England pos- 
sesses larger capitals, and a lower rate of interest, overthrows all those premises 
| and conclusions, * * * 


“Every year new ships are built ; timber,and many other articles are cheaper : 


the seamen’s wages are reduced, and the freight, according to impartial testi- | 


mony, still produces satisfactory profit. But, indeed, according to the princi- 
ples of some persons, ships and waggons ought to be burnt, in order to raise the 
price of freight. 

Since 1800, 2213 houses have been built in Dublin, and most of the towns 
have improved in a similar manner. In a word, England, has advanced in 
this respect; and, if other nations have roused themselves, have produced, 
bought, and sold, this is not a ground for envy and complaint, but a source of 
general joy, and general advantage. At any rate, an injudicious perseverance 
in the old principles of monopoly, would not extend, but ruin English com- 
merce. 

** June 20.—Yesterday, in company with Mr. D. and several other persons, I 
visited Buckingham House, the king’s new palace in St. James's Park. Many 
objections might be made to the external arrangement and proportion, though 
its extent, and the colonnade, gives it an air of grandeur. But what shall I say 
of the interior? I have never seen anything that might be pronounced, in every 
respect, more of a total failure: in fact, it is said, that the king, though immense 
sums have been expended, is so ill-satisfied with it that he has no mind to take 
up his residence in it when the unhappy edifice shall be finished—and the dishke 
appears tome very natural. I, myself, should not care to have a free residence 


| in it, for I should vex myself all the day long at the fantastic mixture of every 


style of architecture and decorations—the absence of all pure taste—the total 
Eventhe great entrance hall does 
not answer its object, because the principal staircase is on one side, and an im- 
mense space, which has scarcely any light, seems to extend before you at the 
entrance, to no purpose whatever. ‘The grand apartments on the principal story 
are adorned with pillars: but what kind of pillars are they? Partly red, like 
raw sausages ; partly blue, like blue starch ;—bad imitations of marble, of which 
there is none ; standing upon blocks such as art rejects, to support one hardly 
knows what. Then, in the next apartment, no pillars, but pilasters; these 
pilasters without base or capital, and those with a capital, and the basis foolishly 
cut away. In the same apartment fragments of Egypt, Greece, Etruria, Rome, 
and the Middle Ages, all confusedly mingled together ; the doors, windows, and 
chimney-pieces, in such incorrect proportions, that even the most unpractised 
eye must be offended The spaces unskilfully divided, broken, insulated; the 
doors sometimes in the centre, sometimes in the corner—nay, in one room there 
are three doors, differing in height and breadth; over the doors in some apart- 
ments bas-reliefs and sculptures, where pygmies and Brobdignagians pell-mell 
together—people from two to six feet high live admirably together. ‘The smaller 
figures, especially, have such miserable spider legs and arms that one would 
fancy they had been starved ina time of scarcity, and were come to the king’s 
palace to fatten themselves. The picture gallery is highly spoken of—I allow 
itis large, and the gothic branches, depending from the half vaulted ceilings, 
make a certain impression. On the other band, this imitation of Henry the 
Seventh’s chapel is out of its place here. * * * The doors and windows, 
again, are in no proper proportion to the whole ; the immensely high wall can- 
not be hung with paintings ; and the light, coming from above from two sides, is 
false, insufficient, and broken by the architectural decorations. Thus the palace 
stands as a very dear proof that wealth, without knowledge of the art, and taste, 
cannot effect so much as moderate means, supported by sound judgment—a 
palace, according to Bentham’s theory of art, in which the doctrine of beauty 
and taste is idle superstition, which vanishes before his test of utility. But of 
what use is this palace! The best thing would be, for Aladdin, with his magic 
lamp, to come and remove it into an African desert. Then travellers might go 
in pilgrimage to it, and learned men at home might puzzle their brains over their 
descriptions and drawings, wondering in what a curious state of civilization and 
taste the unknown people, who built in such a style, must have lived ; and how 
such deviations from all rule were to be explained! If these learned men enter- 
ed into discussion on the subject, the nation would be, if not justified, at least 
excused, and its liberal grants of money be alleged in its favour; but the king, 
and above all the architect, would be justly condemned for the violation of all 
the rules of art and taste. 

‘Sept. 1.—No person should give an opinion of Oxford, its scientific, politi- 
cal, and ecclesiastial position, who has not seen it. Much that appears incapable 
then becomes intelligible, and a severe judgment is softened into equity. In 
many other towns we see an old church, or the ruins of an ancient castle ; but 
they stand alone, not harmonizing with what surrounds them, and subordinate— 
nay, they are, for the most part, hidden by the greater number of modern erec- 
tions of a wholly different character. Here, the reverse is the case; a whole 


city full of the noblest, the most astonishing, monuments of an ancient period, ! 


and everything modern is but an insignificant accessory. 
is not an age that is past away, and powerless, but is living, present and prevail- 
ing in all its vigour. 








Even the stones, from the Colosseum at Rome, were re- | French? 


tunately, for the English people has sense enough to discover from those leaders 
what road it ought not to take, without equally losing its way on either side 
The debates of the upper house, of the polished atistocracy, who often had the 
advantage of greater moderation, self-command, and refined manners, in com. 
parison with the bold and stormy debates in the lower house, appeared to me to 
be less deserving of this praise on the present occasion. Lord John Russel] 


| complained, with reason, still more of the manner than of the matter; for the 


latter might proceed from honest conviction, but the ill-humour, the vexation 
the acrimony, which marked most of the discussions of the upper house, an. 
nounced a false excitement, which the Lords should, above all things, avoid, By 
a more friendly spirit they would have made their task easier, and not h 


. , / ave 
roused so many voices in the country against them. 


Hence has arisen a louder 


| call fora reform of the upper house. In general. and d priori, it cannot be af. 
| firmed that it never needs a reform, and is not susceptible of reform, for by this it 


would be improperly placed below the improveable parts of the constitution, and 
condemned to immobility, nay, in the end, todeath. Only arash, useless 
absurd transformation, must in this case, as in every other, be opposed, and, most 
of all, the poor insignificant scheme of a single, elective, and omnipotent 
chamber, or of two elective chambers. But some abuses, for instance, the 
voting by proxy, ought not to be reckoned as essential and inviolable rights of 
the upper house. 

“This time, in the debates on the Municipal Reform Bill, the principal mem- 
bers of the lower house acted in a more exalted and noble style than many of 
the over-excited Lords. I reckon it among the greatest political enjoyments of 
my life to have seen and heard how men, of the most different opinions, Russel} 
and Peel, Spring Rice and O’Connell, kept in view, with the same moderation 
and prudence, only one, but that the highest, object, the good of their country, 
All opinions, all passions, were laid aside, in order, by noble, dignified conces- 
sion, to avoid an open breach with the upper house, and Heaven knows, what 
misery for the country. And the upper house followed the example; and Eng- 
land, after these transient clouds, stands more glorious than so many politicians 
would believe. My assertion, that (far otherwise than in France) the crisis here 
is the commencement of tranguillity, has been confirmed, also, on this occasion. 
Those who compared the Reformed Parliament to the French National Assem- 
blies, have, happily, been greatly mistaken in their calculations ; otherwise, in- 
stead of the tranquillity and satisfaction in which England lives, the guillotine 
would be already at work.” 

After some observations on the different views taken by the Lords and the 
Commons, Von Raumer continues : 

“Like the parliament and the corporations, the church and the clergy will 
not escape a reform; and he will triumph, who understands bow to conciliate 
and tocombine with the greatest skill, the benefits of the past with the de- 
inands of the future. This will never be effected if the schools are neglected, 
and separated from the church, if they are characterized as merely secular ob- 
jects ; it will never succeed till sufficient provision is made from the property of 
the church or the state, for both Catholics and Protestants, till all consider them- 
selves as brothers of one family. The objection that the Irish Catholics should 
provide for themselves, would have very great weight, if we could drink a 
cupious draught from Lethe, and forget the history of Ireland. But suppose it 
forgotten, can the Irish Catholics raise the necessary sums! The Irish 
Catholics? Shall I then again exhibit the pictures of infinite wretchedness 
and misery, till the cold-blooded reasoners tremble in all their limbs, and are 
at length obliged to exclaim, * Lord, have mercy upon us miserable sinners !’ 

‘* Here, in this place it*will appear, whether Peel is nore than the most dex- 
terous political fencing-master in England, or whether he understands, not only 
how to make the best funeral oration over the departed, but also victoriously to 
chawnt the morning hymn, the harbinger of a new era. Now party is opposed 
to party ; one accuses the other; and in the end all are better than they are 
represented, either by themselves or their opponents. If I fancy myself, many 
centuries hence,—if I in imagination set myself the task of writing the History 
of England, what a different shape does everything then assume—how do the 
complaints and the discords die away! For must not he be prejudiced and nar- 
row-minded, who is unable equally to appreciate Pitt and Fox, Burke and Mack- 
intosh? Do not the trophies of Wellington, the splendid ability of Peel, the 
energy of Russell, triumphing by its simplicity, the clear and well-directed 
understanding of Spring Rice, the enthusiastic struggle of O'Connell, belong to 
each other? Do they not by their reciprocal action promote what is right? 
Would not the picture be poorer, the result more confined, if I would take out, 
condemn, or throw aside the one or the other? * * * All ground for hatred or 
predilection are certainly far from me; and in this respect, at least, my praise 
and my blame are uninfluenced and impartial. ‘This is by no means meant ae a 
cover for the arrogant and foolish assertion, that I am perfectly wise, and above 
all error; only I may repel, without presumption, the reproach of a conscious 
error, or premeditated falsehood. 


‘Or dol even here labour under a deception? Every historian ought to be 


That former period | impartial with respect to all ages and nations ; why do I always feel myself, I 


would say, commensurable with the English and incommensurable with the 
Why, with the former, does everything resolve itself into a simple 


moved to erect other buildings, for it was already half fallen into ruin; but | facit? and why, with the latter, does there always remain a fraction, a caput 


here, it seems a breach of duty to remove a pinnacle, a battlement, or a corbel, 
and a sacrilege committed on the sacred relics of art. Must not this daily iim- 
pression, this irresistible feeling, become incorporated and combined with 
opinions relative to the state, church, and science? It would be contrary to all 
the laws of nature not to expect such a result. 


‘* Huts built upon sand may be easily, and thoughtlessly, taken down, removed, | yeu are obliged to draw them in with the air you breathe. 


and built up again; but the halls of Oxford are founded for eternity, and the 
tenants will not suffer themselves to be driven out by the first comer who might 
take a fancy to erect, in or near them, a noisy machine. Shall we help to pull 
down the venerable monuments of those ages, because they are not painted 
with the fashionable colour? Far be this from us: only he who approaches 
them with reverence will be able to discover where there is any part that re- 
quires repair. 

**We extol and admire the latest productions of our days—railroads and 
warehouses, power-looims and steam-engines? But what is the mark of the 
general tendency! ‘That they provide for the body, and that their object is 
gain. ‘The men of those dark ages, on the contrary, founded astonishing in- 
stitutions, disinterestedly, without a view to externa! advantages, and only for 
the mind, Undoubtedly, it may be said of cotton and iron, that they influence 
the mind, and that the body is never entirely. separated from the mind ; but mens 
aguat molem—it ought to be the director and ruler, not the servant and follower. 

* When the Parliament of the richest nation in the world grants £20,000 for 
the improvement of the mind, how mean, and paltry, and unworthy of mention, 





is such a trifle, compared with what the founder of a single college in Oxferd has 
done, 


everything, as at that time, to the influence and exertions of private persons | 
only. With reasun !—as at that time? In what code can you show the right 
of Governinent to give laws only for the body to banish the mind into the high- | 
way, till some compassionate Samaritan comes and takes pity on it! As at that | 
time! Where, then, are the modern foundations that can be compared to the 
ancient ones! Is it the Sunday schools which would give the mind some drops 
of the elixir of life, in half an hour, te the mind which has been biunted by six 


their mouths for years together. Would that be the right regeneration of Oxford, 
if radical philanthropists converted its Colleges into peniteatiaries or work-houses 





mortuum, a dissounance—iu a word, something uncomfortable, discordant, un- 
resolved? Is the case in myself, orin the things? I boldly affirm, the latter ; 
and | should not want for proofs, if this were the place to produce them. 

‘IT must, besides, fear the reproach of having spoken too much of politics in 
my letters to you; but here the whole atmosphere is impregnated with politics : 
Nor are politics here 
merely air and wind, as in many other states; but they are embodied in laws, 
and have accomplished so much of late years, since the peace, that Prussia 
alone may, in 1ts way, be compared to England. 

‘To be always talking politics without such events, is, as I have often 
observed, a bad and enervating disease ; nay, when true political wisdom has 
predominated, it is an advantage and a sign of health when people think no 
more of the constitution and forget politics. The head and heart are then at 
liberty to attend to innumerable objects, which had hitherto been neglected or 
purposely set aside. Infinitely attractive and instructive as everything was that 
J saw and heard in Great Britain, I not unfrequently felt a longing for conversa- 
tions on the history of fermer times, on speculative philosophy, the fine arts, 
music, the drama, and subjects of that nature. If it should be said that this is 
German pedantry, or love of trifles, I would answer, that the gravity and 
universality of historical and philosophical study is an antidote to pedantry ; 
and that our couversations upon art, and theatrical reports, on distinguished 
actors and actresses, are surely not inferior to conversations on the sports of the 
field, and reports of horse-races and high-bred horses. Suum cuigue; and 
these remarks were meant rather defensively than offensively, and properly only 


It is answered—the Government is, with reason, determined to leave | to recall to my mind the pleasures of home. 


‘Undoubtedly, England is in very many respects different from Germany, 
but, in a more elevated and impartial review, the affinities and attractions appear 
far greater. While Italy still reposes on the laurels of its splendid two-fold 


existence in antiquity and the middle ages; if Spain, shaking off its compelled 


inactivity, is now torn to pieces by the fury of internal dissension; if France 


can never find permanent happiness, so long as it does not add to courage 
| humility, to dominion self-control, to activity perseverance, and to talents 
morality, where is the hope of the world, the guarantee for the future, the safe- 
guard against the eruptions of barbarisni? 


It is in the primwva! sound stem of 


| advantage, and gives it an energy for time and eternity, whichreaches far beyond | 


walls, have, fortunately, also expressed themselves with vehemence. 


Germanic developement, and its two main branches—Germany and Great 
Britain. If these two nations thoroughly comprehend their noble task, if they 
exert all their energies for its accomplistiment, then even the diseased portions 
of Europe will recover their health,—the manifold harmonies of life will again 
resound, and the smallest quarter uf the globe will, in spite of all defects, still 
take the lead in the advance of knowledge throughout the world.” 

| , 


FANNY FAIRFIELD. 


for stout and idle vagabonds! It is the privilege and duty of Oxford to defend 
the mind against the body, spirituality against materialism, science against love 
of gain: whether it duly exercises this right, and this duty, | shall discuss in 
the sequel. 
“The philosophy of the Middle Ages, and of the schoolmen, which has been 
so thoughtlessly despised, had its centre and vivifying principle in the doctrine 
of God, and the relation of man to his creator and preserver. The objects of 
sense, their nature and their use, retired before the supremacy of the soul ar . 
of the mind. Bacon's merit was, that he sinlinthed the nn be of een -e: In Taree Parts.—Part II.—[ Continued from the Albion of March 26.} 
of experience : but, by neglecting, nay, despising, the ancient tendancy for the ‘« What's come over our little Fan?” exclaimed Mark Fairfield, in a tone of 
sake of the new, we could not fail to come to the empiricism of Locke, of Con- | perplexity and vexation, as his daughter started up in tearful agitation from the 
dillac, and, lastly, of Bentham. The profound theology of ancient times gave | supper-table, and ran sobbing into the small adjoining chamber in which she 
way to a new worship of nature, where fire, water, and steam act a principal | shared the bed of the aged grandmother. ‘* What's come over our little Fan! 
part. That the German philosophy, notwithstanding some strange fantasies, | cried the too indulgent father. “ She did not use to be so humoursome and so 


, always finds its way to spiritualism, always places at the head the doctrine of | fractious for nothing—no, nor for any thing for that matter, my sweet tempered 


mind, always feels the want of this illumination and sanctification, is an infinite {little maid! But now to start up, and be off with herself that gait, just for 
Jem and Bill's jeering nonsense about her grand ways and fine grammar words 
steam-engines and hydraulic presses. —(Thee lett’st thy tongues wag too fast, lads—I warn thee).— Why, dame, 
* Sept. 14.—Must I, indeed, write my last letter from England? There is| what's come to the foolish wench ?” ; 
something mysterious and tragical in the idea of a last, from the merest trifle ‘«* What's come to her, master 1” echoed Dame Fairfield, in a peevish, half- 
to the most iinportant concerns. That ore must be the last at church or school, reproachful tone. ‘ That's what I’ve been saying over and over agaia for 
playhouse or parliament—that in every battle one last shot must fall—every | months and months past—only ye'd never give heed to my words, nor see nothin 
evening one last ray be shed upon the world—every human being draw one last | amiss with her so long as she was ready, wia sweet look and a soft word, to 
breath—and mauy similar matters, might easily afford subject for diverse serious | set your chair for you, and help you on wi’ your old jacket and list shoes when 
reflections. My last letter, therefore, must be written—the regret which this | you comed in from work o’ nights. But I’ve had enough to do with wer wave 
inspires 1s Overbalanced by the agreeable nature of its contents, and the confir- my lady left—not that she ever gave me a short answer or @ saucy word, or ket 
mation of my conjectures and hopes. alone what I bid her do ; but somehow the maid an't the same maid. She goes 
“The Municipal moping and peaking about, and don’t set to nothin’ with a good heart, but — 
poetry-books and copy-books—‘ manscrips’ as she calls: em, whatever —s 
may be; but nothin’ better than ‘ nonsense and vanity,’ I've a notion, as o- 
Poundem, the Baptist minister, said t’other day, when he called + al 
tracts, and took up one uf Fan’s ‘ treasures,’ as she calls em.” ras 
‘*] tell thee what, dame,” rejoined her husband ; ‘to my mind, — ioe 
in the right after all, when she said no good would come of Fan's being a 3 his 
And turning to the old blind woman, he repeate 


Reform Bill fer England has passed ; a law which, by the 
number and variety of its effects and consequences, more important perhaps 
than the Reform Bill, and, by its natural and moderate enactments, attended 
with scarcély avy danger to individuals and the public. The different views of 
the upper and lower house led to disputes, and to an excitement which, espe- | 
cially at certain times, rose to unbecoming passion; but, if we set aside what 
took place out of parliament, some few Xadicals and ultra Tories, within its 





I say for | °P at the great house.” 
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words to her in a more audible key ; but her hearing was not so far goue as to 
prevent her from oe with painful interest to the foregoing dialogue, and 
1 omprehending the matter in question. 
P ee Mark,” “aid the venerable parent, “ it might have been better 
for us all, my son, if ye’d heeded the old blind body’s words at the first speaking : 
put what’s past and gone, man can’t bring back again. The poor lassie 's learnt 
too much for her good maybe up at that grand place—too many fine things, and 
fine ways, and fashions of this world, and too little, I doubt, of the things that 








concern her peace and the way to the world to come. But loving words and 
godly reasoning won't be wasted upon her now, God helping ; and my lady won't 
be back these three months ; and Frank and our little Fan will be friends 
again, not to say they are unfriendly now—only Frank keeps away 80 much te 
what he used, and they don’t seem the same like, to my thinking. The blind 
sees more sometimes than the far-sighted.” ; 

The slight sketch above attempted of an evening scene in Mark Fairfield 8 
cottage may suffice to make the reader tolerably well acquainted with the 
relative circumstances of those with whom this humble narrative is principally 
concerned. 

The migratory possessors of Lascelles Court, after an unusually protracted 
continuance in their noble domain, had taken flight at last to that anomalous 
region where natural spring and fictitious winter set in together, combining to 


Tye Arvion. 


ble gables and chimney stacks of ancient masonry; its deep set lattices and | with the old fond familiar feeling), ** And now Fan’! I have brought you here a 
time stained walls, half hidden by mantling ivy, stood dark and undefined in the | little present that T am almost sure you would like; for it is just in your own 
deepening twilight—except when the ruddy glow of fire and candle light, stream- | way,” and he produced a neatly bound volume of Bloomtield’s ** Farmer's Boy.” 
ing through a lower window, lit up its heavy frame work, and the glossy leaves | ‘** And do you know,” he continued, when the well-chosen gift had been accept- 
of an embowering bay-tree, and the grass plot beneath, and the whole side of | ed and admired in a way that repaid him for past months of misery, “I don’t 
the jasmine-covered porch. Frank’sgaze, as it wandered over the peaceful | know but what I shall turn poet myself in time, I’m so taken with that story ; 
dwelling, rested a moment on that illumined window and the scene within. | that’s no story either, but only truth and nature, and that’s the reason it pleases 
There, by the wide hospitable hearth, where the cheerful wood fire was heaped | me so well, I've a notion.” Frank spoke unconscious of the self-eulogium, but 
80 unsparingly, sat his venerable grey-haired father, shading his eyes with his ; Fanny’s heart with the quickness of fema!e sensibility, caught the full inference 
uplifted hand as he bent over of those careless words, and warmed towards the speaker with a glow of affec- 

“The big Ha’ Bible, ance his father’s pride.” | tionate respect for his noble simplicity of mind and purity of feeling.—[To be 
And there, just opposite to her brother, on whom his eyes’ were fixed with re- continued next week. 


verential earnestness, sat Aunt Amy, with her placid face and ever busy fingers, x . 
in which the bright knitting-needles glanced and sparkled as she plied them with RECORDS OF A STAGE VETERAN. 
Mathews, Count Boroulaski, and a well-known Dramatist.—At his cottage in - 








eS 


lightning quickness. And there stood the round oak table, covered with a snow 
white cloth and half spread for supper by a “neat banded Phillis,” whose mild | Kentish Town Mathews often gave very delightful parties; on ove of these 
soft eyes turned ever and anon with a look of loving reverence towards the ve- | 0ccasions he invited a well-known dramatist, whom we shall cal! Mr. X 
nerable pair, as she moved to and fro with quiet handiness in her “ service of | this gentleman has suffered for many years from a nervous disorder resembling 
love.” No mercenary handmaid was she ; the grateful orphan niece ! the home- St. Vitus’s dance, which is sometimes sufficiently powerful in its effects to keep 











ly featured, but sweet tempered Mary Lovel, whose service was the heart’s him standing on one leg and dangling the other by way of accompaniment for 


ayment for benefits otherwise unpayable. “Oh that Fanny were lik : Ny | half an hour at a crossing ere he can summon nerve to proceed. Amid the 
. o ey hs ; pay : ny were like her: No de i p . 

ney Clevuaterdemeeh i sme, ened eee: ances” bad aid | “18% NOT no prettier; then how happy we might have been together!” was the | other visiters on the day Mr. X—— came, was the celebrated dwarf Count 
uady Gertrude, devote i } 5 





aside all concern about little Fanny, after she had returned the poor girl’s sob- | half uttered aspiration of the watcher without, as he followed with his eyes the | Boroulaski. X—— was anxious to behold him, and to get a view without 
bing, wordless farewell with a condescending kiss and a ‘darling love,” to be 
taken up again on her return into the country, with her garden bonnet, and her 
halfefilled herbal. And little Fanny was again stationary in her father’s cottage, 
but with a heart too full of the days that were gone—too averse to the cheerful 
improvement of those she was entering on. Her home tasks had become more 
and more distasteful to her, though her weakly, indulgent mother had excused 
her from the most laborious, at the request of the Lady Gertrude, who pleaded 


| housewifery preparations of ‘Cousin Mary.” * How father and aunt and Mary | offending the amour propre of the Polish noble. Mathews told him that the 


would have loved her like a child and a sister! But that’s all over now.” And | Count was in one of the winding walks of the garden; off totiered X——, but 
with the deepest sigh his young heart had ever heaved, Frank turned into the | shortly returning, tottering and stammering. with his s/accato laugh, exclaimed, 
dark shadow of the porch, and in another moment made one of the family |“ He—really—is—ha—ha !—the drollest—litthe—creature—in—the—world ;— 
group at that homely supper table. | excuse me,—ha—ha !—-Mathews,—I—wouldn’t be—rude,—but—I—must have 

* And was ‘all over’ in truth from that hour between Frank and Fanny 1” | a00ther—look—at—him.” Off went X in a pace resembling nothing so 
They know little of the human heart,—of that complicated puzzle a lover's | Much as that of a two-day old calf (technically called a staggering bob); and 





; : | heart, who ask so simple tion, , ’ | immediately after up came the little Count, laughing and speaking shrilly, * 
for the exemption, on the pretext of preserving the still delicate hands of her | “4 plea question, Before he slept that night Frank’s heart ghing and sp g shrilly, “* My 


had begun to make excuses for Fanny, and to suggest the most favourable ex- | tear Madews,” he cried, ‘** who is dat ver funne man vat valk as if his legs vas stilts ;. 
| planation of unfavourable appearances ; and when they next met (though that | be go blunder a little dime, den stop to shake bisself ; and den stagger on agen : 

meeting was no longer as by appointed tryst), a word from her, or only an | I beg your parcons, Midder Madews, bot I must have toder peep ad bim.” Off 
answering glance as he looked her in the face with enquiring tenderness, would | whisked the little Pole to look after the dramatist, who was concealed behind 


favourite for occupations * that could not fail in the end to prove far more bene- 
ficial to her.” What that **end’’ might be her ladyship never precisely stated, 
her own view of it not being of the clearest probably; but a colouring of | 
reason was given to the request, by her leaving certain quantities of silks, mus- 





lins, and materials for embroidery, to be wrought during her absence, according 
to the instructions and directions of Mademoiselle Virginie, who had conde- 
scended, at her ladyship’s pressing instances, to impart some knowledge of the 
art she excelled in to the young cottager. 


+» Mais ses mains! ses mains, mi ladi! A quoi bon lui enseigner quelque | 
i 


chose d'utile, si ces bourrus”’ (meaning Fanny’s parents) **s’obstinent a les lui 
gater! Pauvre petite! C'est un horreur !”’ 

Mademoiselle Virginie’s appeal was too reasonable and touching to fail of its 
effect. So the exemption was asked and obtained, and Fanny furnished with 
employment more congenial to her taste than that for which it was substituted, 
but far less so than other occupations, the materials for which had also been 
abundantly supplied by her liberal patroness—s writing desk, pens and paper in 


profusion, blank books (one of which, a bound volume with a clasp, Fanny had | 


been encouraged to call her album), a few volumes of modern prose and poetry, 
‘selected,’ Lady Gertrude declared, ** with the most scrupulous considera- 
tion,’ a small engraved portrait of her beautiful ladyship, neatly framed and 
glazed, and one of Lord Byron, as a pendant illustration of the portion of his 
works included in Lady Gertrude’s scrupulous selection (Don Juan, of course, 
excluded). These possessions constituted what poor Fanny called her ‘ treasures ,’ 
and having arranged them as much in the style of Lady Gertrude’s boudoir as 
the capabilities of her little white-washed bedchamber and small claw table 
could admit—the latter being always decorated with a glass of flowers—not only 
to complete the fond illusion, bat in accordance with her own natural taste ; 
thither, to that consecrated corner, she stole—with her work or without—at all 
times when released (for it was come to that) from those domestic duties she 
had so long found her happiness in fulfilling. And still she left none of them 
positively unfulfilled; and still it was her delight and privilege to prepare all the 
little comforts in her power against her father’s return from his daily labour ; and 
her younger brothers never applied to her in vain, however recently they might 
have vexed her by their coarse jesting, for any little kindness or assistance in 
her power to render; and still, spite of the stipulated exemption, she could 
never bear to sit stiil and see her mother overworked and unassisted ; and, least 
of all, to let her dear old grandmother feel the lack of any of those tender ser- 
vices and sweet attentions that had ever been the heart’s tribute of her dutiful 


little Fanny. But after all, to revert to her mother’s homely but expressive , 


phrase ** The maid was not the same maid.*’ And who was so sensible of the 
truth, who felt it so painfully, who deplored it so bitterly, as the playmate of her 
childhood, the friend of her youth—(ah ! more than friend)—the frank and gentle 
hearted, the low born, but noble natured Frank Lovel? 

Yes, it was too true. Frank and Fanuy were no longer what they had been 
to each other. And yet the differences that gradually effected their comparative 
estrangement had never amounted to angry altercation, much less to a positive 
quarrel. But alas! the delicate and precious links of affection may be eaten 
away vy gradual corrosion, as well as violently sundered, and the rupture so ef- 
fected may be equally complete. Ob! remember this—take heed of this, all 
ye whose hearts are knit together by the holy bonds of nature, love, or friend- 
ship! We know too well, that ‘offences will come,” for it needeth not the 
demonstrative power of Fletcher of Madely to prove that we are all—ay, every 


living soul of woman born—under the ban and curse of a fallen nature. But | 


wo unto those who, presuming on their “ vested rights’ of affection, wilfully, 
wantonly, or carelessly irritate the excitable temper, grieve the tender, wound 
the sensitive, or try the forbearing spirit. Wo to those, who think it a light 
matter, provided they fail net in weightier observances, to defraud the heart that 
loves them of its minor dues—those small, sweet courtesies, and tender allow- 
ances, and finer sympathies, that, like the fairy Maimouna’s magic threads, 
weave together a chain of holier but as marvelious power. 


** It is not timber, lead, and stone, 
The architect requires alone 

To finish a fine building ; 
The palace were but half complete, 
If he could possinly forget 

The carvingand the gilding.” 


And wo especially, and above‘all, to that love, that friendship, that union, 
whatever it may be, from which truth and confidence are excluded, or not main- 
tained with the whole soul, and given with the whole heart: 

We have seen that in the earlier stage of her favour at Lascelles Court, 
Fanny had professed her willingness to relinquish all the pleasures and privileges 
it conferred, if assured*thev were the cause of uneasiness to Frank; and well 
would it have been for both if he had taken her at her word, honestly acknow- 
ledging and explaining to her the strength and reasonableness of his objections 
But touched with the generosity of the offer, and half ashamed of his own Jea- 
lous petulan¢e, and comparative selfishness, he scorned to indulge the latter by 
taking advantage of her yielding nature, and for a time half schooled himself 
into the belief that his fears were groundless, and his disturbance unreasonable. 
But again and again similar scenes occurred, till at length Fanny grew cautious 
of pouring out all her thoughts and feelings, as she had been wont to do, to her 
no longer sympathizing friend ; and Frank, soon becoming conscious of the with- 
drawing of her confidence, attributed the change to motives less innocent than 


the actual ones; and stung to the heart by a growing suspicion that she he loved | 


looked down upon him, drew back in his turn, with a proud humility, disdaining 


complaint or attempt at explanation, from which he shrank, it is possible, as | 


much in apprehension of the confirmations of his worst fears, as from less tender 
and more selfish feelings. Still, for a length of time, he continued to watch and 
wait for her coming, as in happier days ; lingering in the twilight about the lodge 
gates to accompany her or her homeward way after she had passed that barrier, 


beyond which not all the yearning fondness with which his heart still ove: flow- | 


ed for her would have induced him to advance a step into the silvan paradise, 
which, if poor Frank could have expressed himself classically, he would have 
anathemized as a region of Circean spells. And at last he ceased to intrude 
upon her, even at that hour when he had been fain to fancy her all his own 
again, while he could cling to the illusion. She came—not unaccompanied 
The tones of that dear familiar voice, borne on the stillness of the evening air, 
reached him before he could distinguish her form in the depth of the dark 
avenue. Other accents of manly intonation mingled with those to which his 
heart, as he listened, thrilled through every pulse with a new sense of bitter- 
ness. Stepping back a few paces from the gate against which he had been 
leaning, he strained his eyes through the twilight to discern the advancing forms. 
Hers could not be mistaken. His own Fanny, leaning familiarly (as he fancied) 
on the arm of a gentleman, who was stooping towards her as they walked in 
earnest conversation. He could not divine ; his feelings were too much excited 
to suppose the possibility that she had rather declined than encouraged the ob- 
jectionable companionship ; and that her hand rested not willingly on the arm, 
through which it had been drawn nof unresistingly. He saw, he felt only the 
fact as it appeared. Ont more look to be assured that it was so. His own 
Fanny thus familiarly linked with another, one whose superior station alone 
should have been her warning and defence. And for himself! had he deserved 
this of her? One look, more in sorrow than in anger—(ab, Fanny ! could you 


have caught its unutterable expression) —and slowly and siiently he turned from | 


the old trysting place, and fromthe path that led towards her home, and looked 
up no more till he stood before the old porch of the Grange ; gazing for a mo- 
ment before he entered at the venerable home of his father and forefathers with 
feelings of unwonted bitterness. The substantial old farm house, with its dou- 


have dispelled his most painful doubts and demolished his sternest resolves. | 4 tree to catch a glimpse of the Count; the latter, whose curiosity did not get 
But neither word nor look. encouraged those secret relentings, nor implied, on | the better of his breeding, concealed himself also : presently out stumbled X . 
Fanny’s part, any uneasiness at his ill-assumed reserve. And yet she was well | 82d pottered past the place where the Count was ensconced, sniggering to him- 
aware of the late cause of his disturbance, for she had seen him (he was sure | S¢lf as he caught a glance of the dwarf; a moment after forth darted the little 
she had) when he turned away in surprise and sorrow from the lodge gate the | fellow, stuffing his handkerchief into his mouth to cunceal his laughter at the 
night she came towards him so unexpectedly accompanied. “ It was then | oddity of the dramatist’s gait. Mathews, whose walk (for it was after his acci- 
| to her a matter of indifference what he thought and felt; and if she could for- | dent) all must remember, stood looking at each, aud exclaimed, ‘Now, isn’t it 
| get old times and kindnesses he would not be the one to remind her of them.” | ® most amazing thing, though all the rest of the world see it, X-——— don’t knows 
And Fanny was, as he believed, well aware of his feelings and the more re- | ‘at there is anything peculiar in his motions at all?” 
cently exciting cause ; and she might have in part relieved them, and excused | Spirut Licenses to Theatres. —Much has been lately written in reprobation of 
herself by the simple assurance that she had been distressed by the attendance the grant ef spirit licenses to theatres. As to its policy or propriety, I do not 
| of her noble escort, and still more by her consciousness of Frank's annoyance at | Presume to speak ; but that it was done as long ago as I can remember, I know. 
| the unwelcome sight. But she was also conscious that she had not at all times | ‘Two-and-fifty years since, next to the old Circus (now the Surrey) stood, as. 





| avoided and discouraged the too flattering attentions covertly addressed to her, | there now stands, a coffee-house—a door from thence led into the theatre— 
‘not only by Lord Henry Feltham, her companion on the evening in question, but | liquors were commonly served in the pit—and behind the boxes (in 1788, or 
| by many a thoughtless or unprincipled idler, intent only on present amusement, | “ereabouts) was a regular bar, for which Hughes (of Sadler's Wells), who was 
| and taking cruel advantage of her anomalous situation. And conscious, more- | then the proprietor of the Circus, took out bis annual license in the same way as 
| over, that she had marked his receding form, as he tarned away that evening on | @®Y other publican, Sadler's Wells must have had a similar privilege, for punch 
| his lonely path with feelings in which there was more of wounded pride than self- ; W@S Publicly sold in the pit. 
accusing sorrow ; and that the tears which had swelled into her eyes and the First Violin Concerto Player.—The first name on record, as having played 
blush that had crimsoned her cheek, as she walked on in downcast silence be- | UPOH the stage a concerts on the violin, was Mr. Dubourg. of whom Handel was 
side her noble companion, were those of mortification rather than of modest |“ admirer. At the Oratorios that great master gave in Covent Garden Thea- 
| embarrassment, as he shrewdly observed of her annoyance and its cause, com- | “&s 1? 1741 and 1742, Mr. D. appeared for many successive nights. Several 
‘mented with mock gravity on the evident discomfiture of the “ expecting other performers on that instrument started soon after, and in 1776 one Signor 
Cymon,” and bis own despair at having, however innocently, “interfered with Rossignol performed @ /a Paginini; indeed went beyond lim, for he advertised 
go interesting an appointment.” ,**aconcerto on the vivlin wilhout strings.” Whether the joke turned on the 
Fanny remembered all these things with an uneasy consciousness that over- a nit aag 3 Lahey snperniie sia gt a 
ioe thet Ghee deals : resi ae Harlequin, Clown, and Pantaloon.—The Deptford Theatse (for there actually 
| ee etter feelings, and restrained her from yielding to the heart’s im- | j, 9 theatre at De tford) is by M espek which fiewn? he TI 
| pulse, which, if indulged, would have met Frank’s enquiring eye and silently | ‘kof a ) pS. Pane en eee ee 
bite . » | The back of the stage has folding-doors, which open upon the bank of this 
| expressive greeting, with all and more than all that he required of explanation ; 


, - . stream. Paulo, Ellar, and Barnes were enacti p he the 
and apology. So they met and parted, in restraint and disappointment. Fanny which they had atheomead on the top of a Cleesnenich — yo . Pen 
looked in vain, as she returned from her now daily attendance at the Court, for P es ee eet te 


; ; P., in the course of his flip-flaps, burst open the fatal dour, and went head over 
him who no longer haunted her homeward path, or watched and lingered when- peels in this tributary of the Thames. Not at all angry he omsaashlad enh. ane 
ever he had a chance of meeting her. He came no more, but other escort was “ Why. Tom.” ia ty oe dey | ‘ hg 
fre ; / Pega : crying, iy, Tom,” (to Ellar) ** 1 came down to play in a pantomime, not a 
more frequently proposed, and (whether in pique or mere passive compliance) less water-piece,” proceeded with his clownship as if nothing bad occured 
Seraahnekd’ deal vale dies asnaeal ok trey to —— a Wee ho [It may serve to explain the technicalities to say, that Ellar, Paulo, and Barnes 
; ’ J zie ver home at so jate an hour that) often acted together in aquatic dramas, or water-pieces as they called them, at 
the humble inmates had long retired to rest. On such occasions, Lady Ger- Sadlers’ Wells. } 
| — # sense of ee oe a responsibility of course provided a fitting escort | Barnes.—Boor Barnes is a victim to rheumatism, and repeated illnesses had 
c) ature she hi as ian- : 
: rv , Pee Lkelied a np Phy a ros * a as on assumed the guardian | caused involvements, which occasiuned the pantaloon to sojourn in Baneo Regis 
ship; g done so, the possibility t at the charge being transferable, | forthe second time. A Job’s comforter addressed him with a sigh, regretting to 
| might be fransferred, never occurred to her. Fanny best knew whether it was see him in Surrey again. ‘* Where would you expect t . B vA » but i 
or was not—and as none questioned, who hada right to blame? Something in | SuPrey a replied the merry eufferer PE SS OR: a Se 
sort é she , | rs $ é in t MA 
such “ , perhaps, she argued with herself; and the result of such arguing Curious Picture,—At the Hugh Middleton's Head, a tavern and cel-pie house 
might have shown itself disastrously ere long, but that the London season called opposite Sadler's Wells, there is a curious painting (said w be by Ho arth) rep- 
_— y Gertrude de — . y : rs? . , : sai > by wi , rep- 
od 7 pe “* athe g Pou top a ae rte hoe ar byes resenting Mr. Rosamon, who, about 1750, was the proprietor of the theatre, 
pon Beensh Pr & vary Inmate OF her fathers | taking his punch, surrounded by the respectable mhabitants of Islingvon, Clerk- 
: ‘ , ‘ enwell, and the vicinity. The likenesses, tradition says, are undoubted, and, as 
A thus it wee the , , , . i ’ 5 ’ says, are undgouvbled, and, as 
al a ode bey a 4° hye Mon sent he pete pt penetra _a record of the names of all the parties is preserved, the picture is worthy the 
ne g niadel Mapes . he 'F . k — F Ces NG Meroe old sight- | attention of the curious. Charles Dibdin, when he grew old, was wont, in bis 
SED GIS SST POVOSIISS TAM EVENS Cee Teany Waly OF longer what they had | gesponding moods, to wander thither and gaze for hours at this relic of, we pre- 
been to each other. “ Not unfriendly,’’ to repeat her own words, * but some- sume, many of his departed friends , 
how not the same.” Frank still frequently looked in at his nurse’s cottage, and Lord Eldon and Mr. P. Even callie a, guaiiection endiost the antes of 
bona oehhe ake as he had been used to do, sit down with their family at | « Boxiana,” to restrain him rae ‘publishing py ior of that work, he 
) e - — y ri | : 
| } pred p Be, sate . — at ae arananit iene service On | Headed for himself against Sir Launcelot Shadwell (who appeared in support of 
prem ‘adihed pes Ayre: ‘a es pry 9 » Into . old place by =~ 8 side, 4 the injunction), and came off victorious. He rose to thank his Lordship after 
s 7 ¢ | . 
| aint hed teat Brann. eeeeh Gan ur m4 ov any morte the hep = the case was disposed of, for the patient attention bestowed upon him; but the 
bre , 4 sd t : aaigt 29 ~ of ‘one ; ) & fewer a s than for- 7 ord Chancellor. unwilling to hear his own praises, cutthe eulogy short by ex- 
merly passed between them, they were not less friendly, though less free ; and claiming. “* Mr. Egan, you have gained all you want, and now the soouer you 
| each young voice sank to a softer and lower tone as they addressed each other. | ,.). ; on ’ , ’ jai 
ie ; 2 ; take ‘ your own head’ and mine * out of chancery,’ the better. 
| She might have noted also, but for her visual darkness, that when their eyes| — 7y,; Olympic Theatre.—This now fashionable place of amusement was origi- 
| occasionllay met, though both seemingly avoided the encounter, the exchanged | oy Pra 


. | nally built in 1805-6 by old Astley, stage bei rs e 
| look was full of kindly feeling, however suddenly withdrawn: and notwithstand- | Ville de Paris, a Freast hep Me dipecreies’ pol og tar ages ag * | oo 


| ing their partial estrangement, whether present with or absent from ber, Frank’s liston bought the theatre, then a pavilion, for£3150,-and an ‘anidity of £100 to 
ts sti ye " y rery ; ify . . ’ ’ , ’ 
| CuaGuny Suey WOTSTED Cnene USURY, Sinner ae mtg thing that might gratify or Astley, which he lived but two years toenjoy. Elliston’s success was equal to 
interest her well-known tastes and feelings. Still, however heavy ‘* the burden | fg a od by Madame V eat if Ce ta! are 
f the dev,” fhe nove i by hed } that now enjoyed by Madame Vestris whilst he himself acted there; but when 
: ve day,” he never passed by hedge-row or t ucket, where the honeysuckle or| 1. was absent, the attraction failed. Capt. Barlow, Oxberry, and many others, 
dog-rose flaunted in their odorous beauty, without gathering for her a nosegay became lessecs for a short period; but no speculator evcceeded, and the house 
sh xn pg a theagh his beert Waleperep at te cid eo, wher Saree | was purchased by Mr. Scott, the present proprietor, for £4,600, subject to L100 
she for them now?” : ‘ 7 “ E ee 
' : : , : er anvum ground-rent. Opening it with his own company, and not proving pro- 
‘ y he extens : P \ P 7 : 

And, sul, when the extensive business of the large grazing farm took him | fitable, ie let 1tto a variety of persons, none of whom found it answer their pur- 
| farther afield to various market towns, and from time to time even to the great ses, until Madame V. took it 1839, at « t of £1000 per « } 
| city, he never failed to bring back, as at days, © little eff ited ON es eae ae ae ee ee — Se a 
| the ose eee ee —— ~ a ae coe ering, suited t0 | raised the establishment to the first rank asa place of fashionable amusement. 

the taste of the ungrateful one, with a delicacy of choice scarely to be expected | The receipts now are seldom less than £100 per night; on one occasion, in the 
| from one to whom some scented coxcomb of the privileged class would have | winter of 1824, the curtain went up there to nineteen shiilings, and fell at mid- 
deemed it the height of absurdity to apply any epithet more honourable than that | .;_) "2 10) %. a 
: ‘ night to £3 10s. : 
| 


of * clodpole,” comfortably unconscious of the glorious truth, that Henderson's countenance was of the same order as Macready’s—flat, but 
capable of great variety of expression. His imitations of his contemporaries 
might justly have been termed personations, or identifications—the look, tone, 
And Frank Lovel, if an unlearned peasant, was by no means ignorant or illi- ; carriage, expressions, eveb the thoughts, in extemporaneous dialogue, were those 
terate ; and, but for his self-depreciating humility, and for the taneful reserve | of the individual he represented. Henderson, though not an imitator, was in 
which bad gradually been growing between them, he might have surprised and | the school of Garrick ; John Kemble in that of Barry, or rather of Quin—for 
| delighted Fanny, by revealing to her how wisely and how well he had been im- | Barry was only a graceful disciple of the Quin school of oratory. 
proving every leisure hour, by storing his mind with useful information, andeven | Swett and Wewilzer’s Hoax —Parsons was the victim of asthma, and suffer- 
in cultivating a taste (of which he was by means deficient) for the things most , ed so much in the confined atmosphere of a theatre, that he had a small window 
| congenial to her. cut for him at each house, so that, when he left the stage, he might inhale the 
The rustic ** Edwin was no vulgar boy,’ and Fanny had never perhaps been | fresh air: these were called * Parsons’ port-holes.”” When Suett first came 
more sensible of that truth than at this very season of their comparative estrange- , up, ‘* uncooked, from Yorkshire,” the actors persuaded him that Parsons visited 
ment. In the quiet of her humble home, and the calm and equal flow of natural and | this ‘* cupboard,” us they termed it, to take his wine. Atthe suggestion of his 
fitting circumstances te which she was becoming again habituated, ber mind | hoaxers, Suett undertook to steal the bottle. Old Wewitzer was perched upon 
gradually regained a more healthful tone; and her heart no longer under the | a ladder, and held the wine, which, when Suett put bis hand through, be popped 
| influence of morbid and dangerous excitement, yearned with remorseful tender- into it. Svettcracked the bottle, chuckling over the want of seciality in Par- 
ness towards the object of her first and purest affections—her warmest gratitude | sons’ running. after every scene, to drink on the sly. According to, the preva- 
—her unchangeable respect. | lent taste for practical jokes, the bottle had been impregnated with pulvis rhe, 
On one of his latest returns, after the absence of a week spent in the great city | and poor Dicky soon felt extremely unwell. The idea presenting itself that 
(during which interval he had chewed ‘the cud of many bitter fancies’), his | this Was some medicine, Suett ran to Parsons, and said hastily—‘ Pray, what is 
handsome and expressive face brightened over with irrepressible gladness, as, | it you take when you go to that port-hole!” ‘* What I am obliged to take, in 
on entering the little gate of Mark Fairfield’s garden, the first object that met | the state my lungsare,” sa‘i Parsons. This was conviction strong. Home ran poor 
his eyes was her on whom his thoughts had dwelt so uneasily of late, seated | Suett, with awful forebodings, sent for the doctor, described his symptoms, and: 
| quietly at work in the old yew-tree porch, looking (his heart whispered) more | was ordered some medicine, which accomplished what his fears had already pre~ 
like his ** own little Fan” than he haa seen her look for many along day. And | disposed him for—Dicky was on a sick bed. The hoaxers now relented, and 
when, at the unexpected sound of his voice, her face, too, beamed brightly with confessed the plot. Dicky recovered, and seemed to have forgotten it; but he 
a glow of pleasure not to be mistaken and starting up she ran to meet him, with | only hoarded up vengeance, to wreak it on the head of his principal tormentor, 
the joyful exclamation of “ Dear Frank !” his manly nature was for a moment | Wewitzer, who, some months after, reeeived a letter from Scotland, informing 
subdued to a degree of weakness that did it no discredit, and looking at ber (as | him that his sister, Lady , was on her death-bed, begged to be reconciled, 
he held her from him) threugh the glistening moisture that had gathered in his | wished him to leave the stage on an annuity, &c. Off went Wewitzer to the 
| eyes, he said in a voice, far different from its firm natural tone—** Then you are | manager, obtained, with great difficulty, permission to go to Scotland, borrowed 
glad to see me, Fanny ?” the amount of his expenses of the coadjutors in the hoax on Suett, crossed the 
Those were happy moments! full of an inexpressible sweetness. With | border, found his sister by no means disposed to forgive or receive him, and not 
scarcely a word spoken, those two young hearts in an instant understood each | at all likely to quit this world. Back came poor Ralph, foaming with rage ; 
other, and oh! the incoherent outporing of confession and sorrow, and assvu- | attributed the whole plot to his companions (never suspecting simple Suett) ; 
rances and forgivenesses that were interchanged in the uncounted moments that | and, quarrelling with every one of them, refused to refund the amount lent. 
| followed. “ And now, Fan!” said her lover—(the old fond diminutive resumed | For weeks this went on, all the parties meeting daily, as was then the custos 


“Worth makes the man, the want of it the fellow— 


The rest is nought but leather and prunella.”’ 
| 
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j the Covent-garden and Drury-lane acto Ise 
ey Gatien so exasperated, that, to pacify him, the parties ac- 
cused offered to make an affidavit of their innocence During all this, Dicky 
sat fondling a dog that was called * Suett’s familiar. 
with**O dear! Ola! don’t lay out your shillings. It was I did it; and now 
we're even for the rhubarb, ny Witzy.” Very few jokes were attempted with 
Suett after this. 

Wewitzer.—Wohen James Aickin (who was universally and justly respected) 
departed this life, his merits, adventures, &c., were discussed in both green- 
rooms. ‘Strange he should have gone so suddenly.”’ said one; “ for, previous 
to this I believe he never hada day’s illness.” ‘* Pooh, pooh ! answered 
Wewitzer; “I’ve known him from boyhood, and can tell you he has been aching 
fAickin) all his life.” 


— 
Kuiperial Harlianent, 
IRISH CORPORATION REFORM. 


House of Commons, March 7. 

Lord J. RUSSELL moved the order of the day ; and onthe motion that the 
Speaker do leave the chair :— 

Lord F. EGERTON rose to move an amendment. The embarrassment he 
always felt was increased by the difficulty of the subject ; but he was encouraged 
by the thought that he was only reviving a debate which had commenced with 
unexampled absence of party feeling. When the battle was a trial of party 
strength, and the battie-field Ireland, he rejoiced to see that argument and not 
acrimony prevailed. Especially was it so on the part of the Attorney-General 
for Ireland, and he (Lord F. Egerton) was prepared to ratify with his vote the 
commendation pronounced by that Honourable and Learned Member on the 
corporations of Ireland. 
weak and painful existence, without reference to the particular quarter from 
which their fall may be cheered, or to what parties, on the other hand, may 
follow them with lamentation to the grave. I join the Right Honourable 
Gentleman in removing these abuses of alleged exclusion, and we only differ 


when he sits down to build among the ruins, and | pause to question the | 


necessity, or to examine the probable results of the reconstructing provisions of 
his bill, by which he proposes to repair the ravages of his preamble and first 
clause.” It was an insult to Ireland to say that she was in a state unsuited to 
qualify her for enjoying all the institutions of England, but he thought he should 
insult the common sense of Irishmen if he concealed bis opinion. [Hear. hear.] 
The fallacy of the argument he opposed was that the end of good government 
wes mistaken for the means. He was inclined to give all the advantages of 
popular control to the Irish boroughs, but by means which would secure the 
attainment of the end proposed. In a state of society where the mere profession 
of an opinion qualified men for Members of Parliament, and secured the votes 
of the multitude in the absence of even any pretension to ability or character, 
was he to place within the action of popular control the Municipal judge, who 
would be carried into the hall of his administration on the shoulders of the mob? 
If his picture of Ireland were not the true one, who were the falsifiers '—the 
Irish press, the witnesses on committees, the Irish Members themselves. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer"had wisely evaded Sir R. Peel's question as to the 
sheriffs by observing that only eight towns had those officers. If the French 
King were told by bis minister that there was a measure in contemplation 
obnoxious to all parties, but so constructed in effect as to deserve no censure, 
how would he answer when told—the hateful measure will apply to Paris, 
Lyons, Marseilles, Bordeaux, Nantes, and a few other towns! He returned 
to the demand for similar institutions in England and Ireland, and went on thus 
—*T say the Constabulary Bill of this year is in itse!f an answer to the clamour 
which is raised for identity of institutions. I ask again, will you who join that 
ery come forward to assimilate your institutions t I don’t ask will you bear the 
same burdens—will you, on the part of Ireland, make the same contributions to 
the Excheguer; but, I ask, will you abandon the assistan!-barrister’s Jurisdic- 
tion? Is there anything like the summary jurisdiction of the assistant-bopristers in 
England! Is there a dissentient voice as to its value and its merit in Ireland! 
That court is one of those instances which proves in itself the impossibility of 
applying identical institutions to the two countries.” At the very moment the 
Right Hon. and Learned Gentleman (Mr. O'Loghlen) was revising a bill of last 
year, of which the object was to extend their system, and to place a broader 
distinction between the operation of the law in England and in Ireland, and yet 
with these their own acts ‘staring them in the face, they call for similar institu- 
tions as the only security for equaljustice. But they were told Protestant 
Members of Parliament and commissioners were elected. What was that to 
him?t His oljection was not to Catholics, but to partisans, and if a man held 
opinions which he thought dangerous, it was small consolation to be told by that 
man, ‘* Sir, lam as good a Protestant as yourself.” He would sketch the out- 
line of his amendment. ‘ The realand natural objects of corporate government 
appear to me to be these. The administration of justice; the controul and 
direction of that police force, whatever it may be, to which the protection gf the 
person and of property is confided ; and the regulation of those other not unimpor- 
tant matiers which concern the health, the comfort, and the convenience of the 
oommunity—the lighting, the paving, the draining, &c. For the due regulation 
Wf these, it appears to me that the extinction of corporate authority will not 


create the smallest difficulty. ‘T’o the attainment of some it appears to me that 
Tt 





in freland that extinction willfafford a favourable opportunity and direct assistance, | 


[Hear.] I propose that those towns and cities, now counties, should remain 
-ounties of towns and cities; that they should, as now, have their sheriff, but 
that that sheriff should be appointed by the crown, as the county sheriffis at 
presevt. [Ilear.] By that officer, so deriving his functions, the grand and petty 
juries will continue to be summoned. The other cities and towns will be subject 
to the jurisdiction of magistrates appointed by the crown, and will be under the 
sounty sheriff and the ordinary parochial authorities. As to corporate property, 
(t appears to my Right Hon. Friend and myself that, for the present, it would be 
expedient to vest it in a commission, to be appointed by the crown, to be con- 
sidered as a temporary arrangement, and with a view of appropriating, under 
the sanction of 





corporate property to its municipal purposes, especially that source of evasion 
and perjury, the corporate tolls. He concluded with his motion. 
Lord MORPETH said it appeared that his noble predecessors in office (Sir 
. Peel, and the Lords Stanley and Egerton) had acquired such an insight into 





the iniquities of Irish corporations that nothing would satisfy them but the entire 
jestruction of tose incumbrances on the lands they disgraced. The bill before 
the House, as well as the amendment, possessed this common excellence— 

amely, that both proposed to sweep away that mass of mischief which existed 


in the Irish corporations, and which, for su long a period, had produced such dis- 
cord and unseemly resuitsin thatcountry. ‘True these plans proposed that there 
should be a rigorous use of the pruning hook for what was bad; but the govern- 


ment, In their plan, considered what was conservative, aud proposed to introduce 











more happy system in the place of the present one—a plan which was free 
ti that unputation which gentlemen opposite were most anxious to disclaim, 

t which they had themselves neglected, for they proposed to lay the axe to 
and branch, and sweep away the whole of the corporations in truth and 
rnestuess. [Cheers.] ‘This was the distinct and nar:ow ground of difference 
tween the government and their opponents. ‘ihe difference which gave rise 
to the amendment seemed to arise from the mode of appointing sheriffs for coun- 
{ f ci d towns. ‘This, he admitted, was a very fair subject for consi- 
ition ; and when the proper tite arrived the spirit of the amendment might b« 
liscussed. [Hear.} he question of corporate officers being magistrates, and 


of local property m local bodies, were perhaps complimentary to the 














srl emi bn ie — oe dome . ’ an , 

: Ae ale: a tud mephitic pools, breathing Cemoralization, and spreading disease, pollution 
Fs ent, as th ition preferred placing confidence in them to adopting and death. [Cheers.] If Ireland was diseased, what made her so? Well, | 
be B. h These were the petty differences on the subject. | these corporations, exclusively Protestant, were deserted by the chainpions of 
{H rear. ] ippointinent of p ste be merely like that of Protestants. Their doom was sealed. But they opposed the creation of new 

swatehny > ’ nal « ] » dan ron Tt ‘ Tv) } } f 
vate in Englan » aud not a dangerous armed force {Cheers.] The prin- boroughs ; wherefore? why, for fear of the influence of Catholics { Hear 
i by the ) nent \ nat o } tler nNno a re he . » 4s } } <a ’ 
c! AcOE i by G Hew nt was that of the gentlemen opposite , an I the and Jaughter ] W hy should the misconduct of Prots stants be visited on Catho- 
4 VeTHiu th 1 aiso t ReT /Onservatire ¢c , ft ft > > 7 } ‘ » yr lie ? { , ’ . ; : Z 
hove? id al ° ke n * Tvative care of the freemen, whom the oppo- lics? When were the Catholics of Ireland, freed from oppression, to have the | 
eitic 14 i are ah le t he P fp . > i" , 
sith now appeared to abandon, with all the j ights of freemen yet exercise of the like privileges with their Protestant countrymen? He demande- 
unborn, about which they had heard so much last session he h ‘nelist 1] t itvents. corporatior lent | t } i: hg 
wv ag rr Ma — ster y Hi. 4 it — I when the E 1giish oul ed ior his cunstituents, corporations identical, not in detail, butin prince) le, with 
was t e ti 7 se. (Hear, hear. ] e should be glad to hear some expla- | { e now in existence. They demanded e jUaity, not by abolishing Protes- 
1a ion from ny ~ ie ew us part of the subject Hlere he q 10ted several . tant privileges, but by raising the Cathelies to a share in their priv es He 
epeeches of the reer of ably (Mr. Sha 9 «! ph sac > he had } ' ; 7 } meet gar tgs , 
f ode Recorder # Jablin (Mr. Shaw), to show how sacred he ha i not ask for mere equality nhow—[cheers from the opposiiion]—he denianded 
considered the privileges ¢ reemet The ¢ nent a t offer c “ah | : : ” a 
Ne gtd appr 4+ me . i rovernimen did not offer corpora- | jusiice. He replied at some length to the argumen's of the Hon. Memlyx r for 
ions to any town tha 1d MO Cha rs. acc } ' e English bil, whic! Belfast = 06 - a veh oP a 
a ; b snglish byl, which Belfast, in his * studied speech {he corporations of England and Scotland 
ynitied Dirmingham ana Wi hester—f{[] I—but aclau ; , | | ye te poe 9% 
n 1 i ri r- ham ana Manchester—[hear]—but a clause was added giving | had be en corrupt, aud were reformed, not abolished: why sl I those of Ire 
ver tol A ne rrant r harter . A 4 } ’ “ay : a, Beta 7 pe 
vower to the King to grant new charters to the now jj orporate towns The | land be abolished rather than reformed? Ile defended the alleged t } 
evy of taxes would be left in the hands that no } f } ite © aerended the alleged threat of 
\ it v ig be | ands 1OW pe seq] r¢ t 2 r. Shiel n . f " ] 
: : « Roghsollrye : 1 od. ) d it, by an act of the | Mr. Shiel. It was a calm statement of his country’s resolution to di avid tha 
14 osite e 1 e \ ! . , rr t } ! ; Wye 
wr + te am he would oppose Londonderry, | tice if it should be refused. He would not shrink from the avowal of his opi 
5 £3,000 tad been appropriated for cathedral bells airs. Now t | nion—the Jy le wer ] ; a te 
1 { —_— } . P P r . 5 repairs. Vow what | nion—th rish peuple were not broken—they were only bent for a seasor nd 
r Paul would suit Peter [ Lou iter It wasclear v . t! ticit rc} | ef 
iter.) It wasclear | they would recuver their elasticity again. [Cheers ] He rted f 
ition excelled Ministers in t ence ropriatior | - | ; . sha pact ode 
: ' i Of appropriation. [ Louc the res ition of the energies of his country, and th d God 
Hear.] He trusted the House would adh t e plat : v1 ' f } | : cmt 
ro tec 2 I ) plan originally pro- | unsuccess In the present case he would have no co ou 
sty's Government, @nd not af od ‘ aa wa H 
ets ate Gn ] i to OE carriea way t Oh ‘ iba it ar, he il j ( he would ive no ¢ i nis | 
bag ea ben ew f ot side of the Hous | urter nothing IIe would reconcile 1 ii] the 
4 by the spirit of h ] ‘ , ‘ aes ( on which all 
fluenced by the spirit of the ! L, *h was so full of | Irela S i! " Eng 1 were w 
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ration of iocal affairs and all matters connected with | vote their destrac tion. Formerly, ihe tant str ! 
ent, would not be without benefit t stat f ty as | o! | ae 
; ; woes CCM ri ite of society as! of Ireland—now they were, it seemed ! 
(Hear. } SSn admitted : : y re, nea, iu ion. Heal 
, tlear, bear admitted that ther s I Jrelat \ wt I 1 Gallant M ; 
' va Lin n ady saw the Hon. and Gallant Member (Col. Perceval) mour: nd lam 
wie to concentrate certain business DD ] j | | ! . + hog 1 aN rr 
) bu ss in ior LOnGON. |} ing, and exclaiming “Sligo is gone'” and t} ’ “at B 
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At last he broke forth | 


‘| am prepared to relieve them from the burden of a 


Parliament, the corporate funds of each town possessing | 


rs, at a house in Clare-market. | tution of the constabulary force—a bill which was regarded as a bug bear last 


| turies of insult. What did they meant To re-conquer Ireland ? 


——— 
; . : Let 
_ year, but which, seemingly, was regarded by gentlemen opposite this year as a | presume to insult Ireland by saying that she was unfit for the same +e 


‘godsend. ‘The chief reason for refusing to adopt the amendment was, that it 


, Ireland, to exercise the rights and privileges and duties now so advantageously 
performed by their more favoured fellow-subjects in England and Scotland. 
[Cheering.] He was surprised that religious grounds could be urged with refer- 
ence to the Irish boroughs, and that danger to the Protestant religion would be 
urged, when it was recollected what it had to contend with. When it was 
' remembered that it was exposed to the opposition of emperors and general coun- 
| cils—when the thunders of the Vatican and the arms of Alava were exerted 
| against it, it was too much to suppose that the carrying the Irish Corporation 
; Bill would expose it to danger. 

Sir J. GRAHAM said it appeared that with respect to the first branch of the 
| question—the administration of justice—the ministry had virtually conceded their 
| opinion to that of Sir R. Peel, which was, in fact, founded on the report of the 
| commissioners. ‘The appointment of sheriffs by the crown then might be taken 
| as agreed ov. [Hear.] ‘The same objections that applied to the appointment 
| of sheriffs held good against the election, in{154 towns, of the magistrates, He 
| presumed this point also would be conceded ; but wherefore, if the identity of 
, circumstances between the two countries, which was so keenly contended for, 

really did exist? [Loud cheers, and cries of Hear.} Did not Ministers, by 
| yielding on these points, show their conviction that the same measure would not 
| apply in the two countries? Again, they were to proceed on the principles of the 
| English and Scottish Municipal Bills. ‘hey must follow one or the other; but 
the franchise principle and parliameutary were alike in Scotland, and were £10 
| a year; butin Ireland, £5 was under the qualification for cities, which would be 
| an inducement hereafter to extend the parliamentary franchise. ‘The qualifica- 
‘tion for a juror was lowered from £15 to £5; yet they were asked to adopt 
regulations from the English bill, in the anomalous state of society which dis- 
| tracted Ireland, where property, refinement, and Protestantism, marked the few, 
| while poverty, and the warm feelings of Catholicism, agitated the many. It was 
| the quackery of politics that prescribed a nostrum in one case, because it suc- 
ceeded in another. [Hear.] The poor laws, as amended, were a good to Eng- 
land ; but what good purpose could be answered by transferring them to Ireland! 
| The registration principle of the Reform Bill was in hke mauner confined to 
| England ; they isad not roultiplied polls, nor restricted to two days the period of 
| election; and why? Because the circumstances of Ireland forbade it. The 
| civil bill process was another proof of the acknowledged differeuce of circum- 
| stances ; the Constabulary Bill and the Coercion Bill were proofs of the same 
| difference. ‘The speeeh of Lord Grey on that subject after his Government had 
| been purged of its dross by the resignation of his Noble iriend and bimself, and 
| the speech of Lord Althorp on the breaking up of the Minisiry showed the differ- 
; ence between the two countries, else why was there on the statule book a law, 
| passed by Lord Melbourne and bis colleagues, which gave power to restrain the 
| actions of afree people? ‘This bill passed with acclamation, without the oppo- 
| sition even of the Hon. and Learned Member for Dublin, and was now in force 
How, then, could these popular institutions fairly apply to a country wherein 
such a state of things was allowed to be necessary’ They (the Ministry) had 
| declared from the throne, on the subject of tithes, that the different cireumstan- 
ces of the two countries required different proceedings. Could those who talked 
| of equal legislation and idevtity of circumstances be prepared to move an appro- 
| priation clause in the English Tithe Commutation Bill?) [Cheers.] What had 
| been the effect of concession? The Hon.and Learned Members for Dublin and 
Tipperary had stated before committees of the House that the influence of the 
| priests would cease if Catholic emancipation were conceded. ‘The same things 
| had been promised at each succeeding concession ; but what was the fact !— 
} the influence of the priests to the power of O’Connel increased with each con- 
| cession. [Hear, hear.} The Right Hon. Baronet then quoted proofs of the 
| increased influence and activity of the priests. The Noble Lord (Howick) had 
| said, ** You created the existing state of things by your concessions; and he 
| asked, are you prepared to recall them!” He (Sir J. Graham) knew that the 
| dial would not go back, but could popular gifts be recalled? Fancy the first 
meeting of the corperation of Dublin after the passing of this bill. The Hon. 
; and Learned Member (Mr. O'Connell) bad condescended to volunteer for 
mavor; there would be the mace and the ensigns of authority; the subject 
| of discussion would be a petition for the abolition of tithe or the abatement 
| of the House of Lords. [Hear, hear.] This would be the first normal 
| school of agitation, and this would lead the way to the opening of a Par- 
liament on College Green, without the nuisance of an hereditary chamber. 
[Loud cheers.} Then would come the separation of the countries, unless 
|} reason having failed the ultima ratio of force was appealed to ; for they 
| were told that the bill must pass on the demand of seven millions of people. 
, This threat he would not meet with another, bust it appeared to be forgotten that 
| there were Protestants in Ireland as well as in England and Scod@and, resolutely 
| bent on supporting the institutions of their religion. Was it likely that the 
land, which in its early days, and when divided, had scorned the effort of ’rance 
j and Spain, and prided itself on being the supporter of Protestantism in Europe, 
| would now, when its power was concentrated, its extent immense, and its wealth 
| incalculatde, yield up the Protestants of Ireland to the fury of the demagogue, 
| the vengeance of the priest, and the madness of tle peuple! 


{Immense cheers. ] 
No; let them do justice, but do anything rather than yield to the Catholic 
domination. The bill of the ministry was an unconditional surrender, the 
amendment of his Noble Friend a fair compromise, waich he would, therefore, 
conscientiously and strenuously support. [Cheers. ] 

, Mr.O. CONNELL said if the House and the English people refused justice 

to Ireland, the Right Hon. Baronet’s speech would supply him with powerful 
arguments for the repeal of the union. He said the allegations against Father 
Keogh and the Rev. Mr. Burke had been denied, but while the charge was pub- 

| lished the denial was suppressed. Sir H. Hardinge, in order to prove that he 
| (Mr. O'Connell) was exciting an anti-Protestant feeling, adduced the fact of his 
quarrel with Lord Kenmare and other Catholics. Very logical this. [Laughter.] 


| In opposition to the placard at Carlow, be would quote another inscribed | 
He had not | 


* Daniel O'Connell, Francis Bruen, and freedom of election.” 
written, nor did Lord Hatherton say he had, the c!ause disfranchising the 40s. 
freeholders. He had, on the contrary, signed a petition against it. What was 
| the question before the House! It was not a question of putting down the 
irish corporations. No one defended them. Even the Recorder of Dublin wos 
mute, and sat with a face worth apy money to an undertaker. [Hear.}] Why 
had all the secretaries of Ireland abandoned the corporations, and when had the 
new light burst in upon them? Not before the orange peel had been added to 
the orange lily as a symbol of loyalty. [Loud and continued laughter.) But 
the peel had stained the lily. ‘his was in 1816, when the corporations pre- 
sented a picture to the Right Honourable Baronet, which they permitted 
the honour of paying for himself. [Cheers.] 
had been the condition of a people ridden by their corporations, with the blast- 
ing influence of their municipal oligarchies, and the complex machinery of their 
corrupt jurors, their packed grand juries, partizan high sheriffs, and vena! sub- 
sherifs, their paraphernalia of profligate functionaries, high and dow, t} 


hin 


But let him ask seriously what | 


| civil liberty that England and Scotland had acquired. These denies of 


sa 
asserted as a principle the incapacity—[cheers]—on the part of the people of | he flung back with all the accumulated scorn that his country felt 7 oy 


for th 
| He was taunted with a desire to repeal the Union. Did the Uni 4 
~~ ° p 1 i 
_ Could England or Scotiand suffer from Ireland what Ireland bad inten 


| undergo for them? He was often taunted with his fear of perso 
‘Those taunts he despised. He shrunk from danger where his co 
| jected the cause of quarrel; but he was not a man wko would s 
righteous cause, and when the dearest object of his heart—the ind 
| his country—was assailed, he would fling all other considerations 
| and stand by his country. [Loud cheers.] He would not allow 
sans or religionists in that House or elsewhere to smother the ¢ 
| pendence of Ireland. By Ireland he stood in his youth, and he wou 
, fortunes in his declining years, come what might, and despite all m 

House refosed to Ireland the present bill of corporate reform, based 
of rights with England and Scotland, they might rail at repeal as 
and denounce it as might suit their factious purpose; but that refusal would 
sound the tocsin of repeal, which would resound through the country, Iftifls 
event should arise, Hon. Gentlemen oppesite must blame themselves for th 
consummation of their acts which they had achieved for themselves. He 
appealed to the three periods of Catholic power since the Reformation por 
defied any man to show him that they had abused their power to Persecution 
He quoted in proof the History of the Civil War in Ireland, by W. C. Taylor. 
Even after Catholic emancipation, he (Mr. O'Connell) had courted the Orange- 
men five years. What had Protestants to fear from thebiil? When the popula. 
tion was seven-ninths Catholics, the representation was two-thirds Protestant 
Where was the fear of agitation? Peaceful agitation was the price which Wise 
men paid to liberty. The Coercion Bill had been named; but were they to 
refuse a boon because the same hand held out a scourge? Ireland would for- 
give the Coercion Bill inthe contemplation of equal justice. He would not 
enter into the significant and paltry details of one measure or the other—he did 
not mean the terms in an offemsive sense, but, compared with the great principle 
j they were both. He did not care about the attacks made by one side of the 
| House or the other, across the table, or whether Lord Grey said such a thing at 
| one time and such a thing at another. The great question before the House 
was, whether Ireland was to have justice, or, if it were refused, a repeal of the 
union? 

Sir R. PEEL began by reading an extract to show that he had taken from 
the Mirrer of Parliament the words ** Normal schools of agitation,” and not 
from a hostile newspaper, as alleged by Mr. O'Connell. That Honourable and 
Learned Gentlemen had charged him and his colleagues with deliberately in- 
sulting Ireland. [Hear.] ‘ We have, however, for our consolation, that there 
has not been a single man of any party connected with the affairs of Ireland since 
the period when the Honourable Gentleman first took an active part in the poli- 
tics of that country that bas not rendered himself obnoxious to the very same 
charge by daring to differ from him in his views and resist his dictation. 
{Cheers.] On the first act of insubordination the offending individual is de- 
clared at once ‘an enemy to Ireland,’ and persecuted as such by him. (Hear. ] 
And you, Ministers of the Crown—[hear]—and you, Ministers of the Crown, 
who echoed the cry with which his attacks on me were received—how long 
have you escaped from those with which he used to greet you and your fellow 
ministers!” [Loud cheers] Even Earl Grey, the father of the reforming 
administration, did not escape his obloquy, and was characterized by him as 
having been from the very commencement of his ministeria! career systematically 
opposed to the interests of Ireland, and one of the most inveterate of her ene- 
mies. (Hear, hear.] The Hon. and Learned Gentleman made it a habit to 
call out ‘Justice fer Ireland,” and the Noble Lord (J. Russell) his follower, 
raised the cry of equal laws. Why, so said they (the opposition) ; bat they 
wanted the reatity—notthe name. All he called for was a temporary delay to 
prepare for the new circumstunces to be called into being by the destructive clauses 
of this bill. Butthe Noble Lord appears to be shocked at the bare mention ofa 
commission. ** Now, I cannot imagine any government that should entertain less 
horrors of a commission than the Government of the Noble Lord. Why, the 
Noble Lord’s Government only existed by commissions, [cheers] and it is strange, 
therefore, that he should be so shocked at my suggesting a commission for the 
management of corporate funds. Does not the Noble Lord’s Government pro- 
pose to appoint commissioners of turnpike trusts, and how can he object to the 
appointment which I propose on a smaller scale? Is it that the Noble Lord 
will only have a commission on poor laws and tithes—that he will strain at a 
gnat while he swallows a camel? [Lond cheers.] If charters have neither 
been applied for nor granted since the passing of the Municipal Corporation Bill 
in England, why will the government rush headlong to grant them now to Ire- 
|land? [Cheers.] Here, in England, where there are towns of powerful com- 
| mercial influence and wealth without a charter, can it, J ask, be an insult to the 
| Irish people to call upon them to pause and consider whether nor not such an 

Institution would or would not conduce to peace, order, and good government ? 
| Proud as his Majesty’s Government, however were of their own plan, either 

from its similarity to his, or from other causes, yet they would trust this side of 
the House so far as to enter into a fair competition. Let them destroy the old 
corporations without raising a monster on their ashes. By the post of this day 
he had received information of the institution of a club in the city of Dublin 
for the express purpose of controlling the municipal elections. [{Hear, from 
the opposition.} The proposition afforded a tolerable specimen of the system 
of government by which Protestant wealth and intelligence was to be protected. 
Oh! “these coming events,” didindeed ‘cast their shadows before,” and this 
was a shadow of a system which would exclude the administration of equal 
Justice and stop the equal flow of civil privileges. Would exclusion, he would 
ask, remedy grievances! Would the Protestant of Ireland not complain of his 
exclusion from a participation in that power to which his wealth, intelligence, 
and weight entitle him. [Cheers.] He (Sir R. Peel) had stated that he was 
| willing to incur the risk of removing Catholic disabilities, though he foresaw the 
period when another contest would arise; of that contest he had stated himself 
to.be ready to run the hazard rather than continue political distinctions. Of 
that opinion he still remained, but he said now, repeating the words he had used 
at the time“to which he alluded, that if ever the contest should arrive when the 
question should be not the settlement of civil equality, but the predominance of 
one sect in Ireland over another, that then, backed by the consciousness of 
having done justice and of being right, trusting to the support of the Protestant 
population, he would resist, to the utmost, any speculative measure, however 
plausible in appearance, which, in his judgment, was likely te diminish the 
security of the Protestant establishment, or to lead to Protestant persecution. 
Inredemption of that pledge, he was willing to incur the bazard of rejecting this 
| plan in preference to incurring the greater evils which he believed would follow 
its adoption. [Cheers. 
} The House divided thus—For Lord F. Egerton’s motion, 243; against it, 
307: majority, 64. 
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tatian animosities and political exclusion. 
subject, not tor years but centuries, to the countless indignities, wrongs, and out- 
rages of a factioy chartered in each town, with interests alien to thos 
peopie ? [Chee rs ] 


He protested in the name of his country, and in the 


presence of that God who looked down in sorrow and anger against this shame- | 


less subversion of public justice. [Cheers ] 
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30n, cried out against a state of things attended with such 
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ECCLESIASTICAL COMMISSION. 

In the House of Lords on Thursday night, Lord Melbourne, in presenting the 
second report of the ecclesiastical commissioners, entered into a general state- 
| ment of its contents. ‘The proposed arrangements will be found fully detailed 
in our pariiamentary intelligence. It will be seen that it is to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and his Right Rev. Brethren, and to Sir R. Pell’s adiministration, 
that ail the merit of these rscommendations is due. 

The report has been published, and it is a very important document. It 
presents a similar and unexaggerated view of the diiticulties of the subject 
submitted to the investigation of the commissioners, and displays on the part of 
the latter a degree of diligence, prudence, and zeal in pursuing the important 
object of the inquiry—that of placing the Church of England in the highest 
state of practica! efliciency—which entitles them to the respect and gratitude ol 
every friend of religion. 

From the revenues of the archdiocese of Canterbury, and of the five richest 
bishopricks of England, deductions will be made, amounting in the aggregate to 
£25,700. The sees of St. Asaph and Bangor will be united, and the revenue 
| of the former (£5,200) will be in future the revenue of the two united. The 

revenue of Bangor(£3,800) willbe added tothe 25,700/. already imentioned,and thus 
| a fund of £28,500 wiil be provided, which it is intended to distribute among the 
less wealthy bishopricks, bringing them to an average of between £4,000 and 
£5,000 a-year each. 


With respect to cathedrals and cathedral preferments, we are very glad that 


the suggestions of some, whose opinions as to their suppression have been ratucr 


popular, have not found favour with the commissioners. ‘These noble and 
venerable institutions are not only graceful and becoming supports of the grand 
national edifice of an Established Church, but, as the Archbishop of Ca iterburs 
said in his excellent and liberal speech, the cathedral appointments are ex- 
ceedingly useful to the church a 
The esta are now to consist of a dean and four canons, WI ich will be 
suflicient for the decent and proper support of the cathe dral service, while it wil 


srewards to clergymen of disting uished mer 
ishinents 
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which hitherto has not bee 


The surplus revenues o! 


take away the reproachof indolent sinecurism, 
| unjustly urged against some of these establishments. , 
the cathedrals, after provision is made for the proper periormanc of the service, 
will be applied to the augmentation of the smaller livings in the caurch. 
ns with regard to pluralities and residence will, | rhay 
admit of more dispute than the others which we have adverte 1 to; but, t pon tre 


whole, we think they will, if acted upon in a good spirit, prove very © 
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1836. 
MR. O’CONNELL AND MR. RAPHAEL. 

The evidence given before the Carlow Election Committee has been publish- 
ed, but although almost every word of it is in the highest degree interesting, we 
regret that our limited space prevents our doing more than selecting those _ 
for observation which are of the greatest importance, as fixing upon Mr. O’Con- 
pel! one or two facts which not even he, with all his lip-valour, can get rid of. 

The discrepancies between the evidence of Mr. Raphael and Mr. Vigors go 
for little ; neither do the occasional slight variations in the ex-Sheriff’s state- 
ments signify a great deal. The facts which appear clearly to have been es- 
tablished are these :— : 

First, that Mr. Raphael was under the impression that he was paying Mr. 
O’Connell for his own return, unconnected with that of Mr. Vigors. 

Secondly, that he believed the £2,000 was to cover all expenses whatsoever. 

Thirdly, that when he was beaten at Carlow Mr. O'Connell offered him a Ba- 
ronetcy by way of compensation. And, j } 

Fourthly, that Mr. Raphael conditionally accepted the offer, still preferring 
the seat in Parliament if it were attainable. : 

It is proved that the £2,000 was paid into Mr. O’Connell’s private account, 
and not for any distinct purpose ; and it is proved that Mr. O'Connell required 
the second thousand pounds for the return, whether there were a contest or not. 
What was to have been done with the surplus?’ Mr. Raphael, in his evidence, 
liberally says Mr. O’Connell might have kept it for his trouble. 

However, the report has been made, and is couched in the following lan- 
guage :— P P 

After reciting the terms of the appointment of the Committee, it goes on to 
state— That it appeared to the Committee that the subject might properly be 
arranged under two heads; first, the contract between Mr. O’Connell and Mr. 
Raphael, and the receipt of the sums therein mentioned; and secondly, the 
application of the money so paid by one party to the other. ‘The Committee 
think that it is not necessary to enter into the details, as the evidence laid before 
the House will be found fully explanatory, and they therefore feel it to be their 
duty to draw the attention of the House very briefly to these two points :—It 
appeared that Mr. O'Connell addressed a letter to Mr. Raphael, dated the Ist 
of June, 1835, which contained an agreement for the payment of £2,000, as a 
condition of his election for the representation of Carlow. The Committee 
cannot help observing that the whole tone and tenor of that letter was calcu- 
lated to cxcite much sispicion and grave animadversion ; but upon a very careful 
investigation of what had previously taken place between Mr. Raphael, Mr. 
Tyrrell, Mr. Vigors and others of the county of Carlow, they felt bound to 
add that it was proved to their satisfaction that Mr. O’Connell had acted on this 
occasion at the express desire of Mr. Raphael, and was only the medium of 
communication between Mr. Vigors (acting on the part of ethers in the county 
of Carlow) and Mr. Raphael. It appeared that the money was paid to Mr. 

O’Connell’s general account at his banker’s in London, but .was repaid the mo- 
ment it was called for—some part of it in bills, but the discount was allowed, 
and therefore the Committee were of opinion that no charge of a pecuniary 
character could be attached to Mr. O'Connell, as the money merely passed 
through his hands in pursuance of the agreement. It appeared also that this 
money was expended under the direction of Mr. Vigors and others in the coun- 
ty of Carlow; and the Committee see no reason to question the legality of the 
manner in which the money was expended.” 

We presume this last point was clearly established by the repayment of a 
balance of £15 which remained in hand, and was so scrupulously returned to 
Mr. O'Connell three days after the Committee had been moved for. 

But what has become of the Baronetcy !—where is there mention of this 
affair in the Report !—an affair of intinite importance, not only to the character 
of Mr. O'Connell, but to the character of the Ministry, and to the character of 
the whole transaction. 

Mr. O'Connell gets £2,000 to secure the return of Mr. Raphael for Carlow— 
he was returned, and petitioned against—run to a great dea! of expense, and un- 
seated. And this is the remarkable point in this part of the case :— 

On Sunday, the 2d of August, it appeared that the defence of Messrs. Raphael 
and Vigors in the Committee looked very badly, and in fact that it was almost 
certain that they would be unseated. 

On the 3d of August Mr. O'Connell writes Mr. Raphael the following letter : 

“(Strictly confidential.) 





“ Aug. 3, 1835. 

““My dear Sir,—Tell me in the strictest confidence whether you have any 
wish to be a Baronet. Of course I do not ask you without a sufficient reason. 
One word is not to be communicated to anybody until | know your determina- 
tion. Believe me to be yours, very faithfully, 

*“ Dantet O'ConNeELL.” 

What does this mean? It means that Mr. Raphael was to get a Baronetcy 
for his two thousand pounds, instead of his seat, and that Mr. Raphael under- 
stood it so, his subjoined answer proves :— 

‘* Great Stanhope street, Aug 3, 1835. 

“My dear Sir,—I have no hesitation in stating that to obtain the honour vou 
allude te would be a very high step in my ladder of ambition, but I must in ean- 
dour say that I should consider it a poor recompense for the loss of my seat in 
Parliament, which, from what you told me yesterday, is, I fear, in great jeopardy 
I rely, however, on your fulfilling your engagements with ine to secure my seat, 1f 
possible, by fighting the battle so longas a bad vote for the petitioners remains on 
the poll, or at all events to the end of the present session. ‘l’o allow 56 of our 
votes to be struck off would leave feariul odds to contend with, on a future 
vacancy.—I am, my dear Sir, your faithful and humble servant, 

* ALEXANDER RapHack. 

‘To Daniel O'Connell, Esq.” 

Here Mr. Raphael distinctly shows that he did not consider that Mr. O'Con- 
nell had any right to his two thousand pounds unless the seat were secured, and 
that he looked upon the proffered Baronetcy as a ** poor recompense.” 

But setting aside what Mr. Raphael thought, what did Mr. O'Connell mean 
by the offer? He says, ** Of course I do not ask without a sufficient reason.” 
The meaning of that is pretty plain. In announcing his first success to Mr. 
Raphael, in a note of June 21, he says, ** My communication is from a Cabinet 
Minister ; but this is private.” In insinuating the last defeat he offers a Baron- 
etcy to Mr. Raphael, ‘* not without sufficient reason.” 

Upon all this transaction, which proves either that Mr. O’Connell brags of a 
power he does not possess, to serve his own ends, or that he has at his disposal 
honours and dignities to be made available in the great cause, the Committee 
are dumb 

The matter is over as regards the Report; but the evidence remains, and 
however unanimous the eleven members of the Committee may have been, as 


and Daniel Jackson, James Monroe, Alexander Hamilton, Charles A. Clinton, 









Silas M. Stillwell, and James Watson Webb, Vice Presidents; and Willis 
Hall, James C. Curtis, Asa P. Ufford, and William Van Wyck, Secretaries. 

' The objects of the meeting were briefly and appropriately stated, by the Pre- | 
sident, when the meeting was addressed by Col. Wharton, one of the Texian 
Commissioners, in a speech of thrilling power and eloquence, in which he de- 
picted in bold and glowing language, the wrongs, the injuries, the sufferings and 
the noble struggle of the patriotic people of Texas, and in a strain of sublime | 
and touching pathos, appealed to the feelings, and invoked the pecuniary assist- 
ance of the citizens of New York in behalf of his suffering countrymen, whom | 
he declared might be exterminatéd but could never be conquered. His speech | 
was received with thunders of applause. | 

He was followed by Dr. Archer and Col. Austin, the other commissioners, | 
who addressed the meeting at considerable length, and gave a history of the | 
Oppressions and tyrannies practised upon the people of Texas, justified their ef- | 


forts to establish their independence, compared their present struggle to the de- | 


Willis Hall, Esq. being loudly called for, after a number of prefatory remarks, 
which were loudly applauded, offered the following resolutions -— 

“Resolved, That the cause of Texas, is the cause of liberty ; that her contest 
has been marked by all the features that characterise a brave people, struggling 
for their natural rights, and battling gloriously for freedom. 

“ Resolved, That we tender to the Texians our warm applause for the spirit 
with which they have resisted oppression ; our admiration for the dauntless 
courage with which they have driven their tyrant from his strong holds ; main- 
tained the unequal fight against every advantage, Their spirit proves that they 
deserve to be free; their courage, that they will be so. 

“Resolved, ‘That we deeply sympathize with the Texians in their wrongs, in 
their sufferings, in their sorrows over the grave of the heroes who have already 
fallen in their defence.—But let them be comforted, for such wrongs, such 
sufferings, and such blood, are the sure price of a nation’s liberty. ‘ 

_ “Resolved, That the States of ‘Texas, having become severed from the con- 
federation of Mexico by no act or fault of her own, and having been driven by 
unequivocal acts of tyranny, which evidently aimed at her political annihilation, 
to defend herself by arms against the nation whose duty it was to protect her, 
has justly and righteously declared herself free, sovereign and independent, and 
that it is for the honour of a free and powerful nation like the United States, to 
be the first, to take her by the hand, and acknowledge her independence. 

* Resolved, ‘That the law which is paramount to all law, the great law of hu- 
manity, justifies us in extending aid to the ‘exians, who are invaded by an army 
whose progress has hitherto been marked by atrucities unknown to civilized 
warfare, an army who wages a war of extermination, and whose savage chief 
swears to make her fertile soil a desert. 

‘Resolved, That a committee of sixteen be appointed, to solicit and receive 
donations, for the relief of the citizens of Texas, who are suffering from the 
ruthless warfare of Santa Anna, and that said committee be authorised to confer 
with the Commissioners and agents of Texas, as to the best method of afford- 
ing eflicient aid to their people, and also to add to their number, and appoint 
Ward Committees, and to act as a committee of correspondence, if deemed 
expedient.” 

The resolutions were seconded by a gentleman from Bunker's Hill, near Bos- 
ton, and William W. Campbell, Esq., in able and interesting speeches, and Col 
J. W. Webb being loudly called for, addressed the meeting in a brief and ap- 
propriate speech. The resolutions were then unanimously adopted. 

* The following gentlemen were appointed the committee, viz.: John Ward, 
James B. Murray, John F. Sibell, Robert Emmet, John R. Livingston, Jun , 
Morgan L. Smith, Thomas E. Davis, Joseph D. Beers, James R. Whiting, 
Joseph L. Joseph, Eli Hart, William C. Wales, R. C. Wetinore, Isaac L. | 
Varian. Edward Curtis and McDonald Fraser; to which were added the Presi: 
dent, Vice President, and Secretaries of the meeting ” 
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By the Europe from Liverpool, we have received London papers to the 18th 
ult. 


upon the important subject of the English Church. It will be remembered that 
this ish measure of Sir R. Peel's administration, which has been continued 
by the present. The details are highly satisfactory, and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, in moving the adoption of the Report, confirmed the propriety of 
the measure, as suggested by those who originated it. 

That it will be acted upon with little or no modification, there is no doubt, 


on the care that has been taken to preserve the Establishment in its efficiency, 
and in the dignity so essentia) to the support of order and good government ; 
which has swept away superfluities and redundancies that only !essened its 
real grandeur, whilst it at the same time furnished handles for the captious or 
the turbulent. 

Considering the expenses to which the English Bishops, as Peers of the realm, 
are necessarily subject, and the claims which are incessantly made on their liberal- 
ity or charity—to which the bitterest enemies of the church will not deny their 
readiness to respond—it will be conceded that the revenues as laid down in the 
report, are upon the lowest scale of propriety and decency. As regards the 
we cordially rejoice that these openings for the reward of learning, piety, and 
merit, are still left to them; and that whilst the Commissioners were labouring 
to remedy evils and correct abuses, they have not fallen upon an evil and an 
abuse in this particular, for which all their other services would hardly have 
compensated. 





Mr. Ridley Colborne says they were, it seems to us that their unanimity arose 
from the plan of not noticing any part of the evidence upon which they could 
not entirely agree. 

—2—— 

War-Office, March 11, 1836 —2i Life Gds.: H. G. Boyce, Gent., to be 
Cor. and Sub-Lt. by pur. v. Arandel, who ret. March 11.—I Ith Lgt. Drags 
Cor. J. Martin to be Lt. by pur v. Windus, who rets.: W. C. Forrest, Gent 
to be Cor. by pur., March 11.—17th Do: Asst.-Surg. J. B. Gibson, M D. from 
the 25th Regt. to be Asst.-Surg. v. HG. Parker, placed upon h. p. March !1 
2d Foot: Lt. M.S. H. Lloyd to be Capt. without pur. v. Mackworth, dec.; 
Ens. St. G. H. Stock to be Lieut. v. Lloyd, Sept. 12, 1835; Ens. E. A. W 
Keane, from the 33d, to be Lt. by pur. v. Stock, whose prom by pur. has not 


taken place, March 11.—3d Do: Ensign A. Menzies to be Lt. without pur. v 
Isaauc, dec. Aug. 16,1835; Gent. Cad. E T. J. R Nogent, from the RI. Mil 
Col. to be Ens., v. Menzies, March 12.—16th Du: Ens. C. H. Fitzgera!d to be 


Lt. without pur 
Ximenes, from the 97th, to be Ens. v. Fitzgerald, March 12; Lt. C. F. Thomp 
son to be Adjt. v. Foley, dec. July 27, 1835.—23d Do: Lt. W. L. Willougliby 


to be Adt. v. Chester, who resigns the Adjtey. only, March 11.—23d Do: | 


Gent. Cad. M. A. Obert, from the Rl. Mil. Ooll. to be Ens. without pur. v. 
Keane, prom. in the 2d, March 12.—40th Do: Ens. G. H. Brown, from the 
RI. Newfoundland Vet. Com. to be Lt. without pur. v. White, app. Adjt.; Eus 
Iv. B. Bennett to be Lieutenant by pur. v. Brown, appointed to the Ri. New- 
founland Veteran Comp.; D'Oyley T. Compton, Gent. to be Ens., by p. ¥ 
Bennett, March 12; 62nd—Ens. R. Shearman to be Lieut. without p. V. 
Hodgson, dec., Aug. 29, 1835; Ens. F. E. Scobell to be Lieut. by p. ¥. Shear- 
man, whose prom. by p. has not taken place, March 11; 70th—Ens. R. Taylor, 
from b.p. of 99th, to be Ens. v. H. Clarke who ex. Mar. 11; T7ist—Capt. J. 
Honter, from h.p. of 2nd Drag. Gds., to be Capt. v. J. Gardiner, who ex. Mar 
11; 75th—Lieut. A. Jardine to be Capt. by p. v. Shearman, who ret.; Ens. R 
P. Puleston to be Lieut. by p.v. Jardine: A. T. Hotham, Gent., to be Ens. by 
p. v. Puleston, Mar. 11. 97th—Lieut. O. Keating to be Capt. by p. v. Layard 
who ret.; Ens. C.J. F. Denshire to be Lieut. by p. v. Keating; H.C. M. 
Ximenes, Gent., to be Ens. by p. v. Denshire, Mar. 11; Gent. Cadet W. Boyd, 
from the R. M. C:, tobe Ens. v. Ximenes, app. to the 16th, March 12; R 
Newfoundland Vet. Com.—Lieut. G. H. Brown, from the 40th, to be Lieut. v 
Bell, who ret. March. 12: Ens. G. Thompson, from the h.p. of the 12th, to be 
Ens. v. Brown, prom, in the 40th, Mar. 11th. 
—<P — 
MEETING IN FAVOUR OF TEXAS. 

; Pursvant to public notice previously given, a very large and respectable meet- 
ing of citizens convened at 8 o'clock on Tuesday evening, at Masonic Hall, to 
consider and adopt such measures, as might be legitimate and proper, in aid of 
the patiotic people of Texas, in their Struggle to achieve their independence, 
irom the tyrannical government of Mexico. 

Un motion Samuel Swartwout, Esq. was Unanimously appointed President ; 


v. Thompson, app. Adjt. July 27, 1835; Ens. H. C. M. | , 
; PP “ ly 37, En A | ciple ; it would be the entire rejection of every Protestant candidate, and the , 


In another place will be found a report of the Debate in the Commons 
upon the momentous question of the Irish Corporations, by which it will be per- 
ceived that the whig-radical Government have carried a great point by a con- 
siderable majority. 


nents of the measure deem an evil of a very serious nature, that, namely, of a 


| 
| 
| 
| species of election which would throw all municipal authority into the hands of 
' the Catholics, and that which the Conservatives proposed, as a pis aller, of 
abolishing corporations altogether, and putting the administration of their affairs 
j into the hands of Conimissioners. 
| With regard to the first, which is the Ministerial project, there may be an 
| air of candour dod liberality upon the face of it, giving it the appearance of 
open unbiassed election of magistrates and officers; but in a country ‘ike Ire- 
| land in its present state, there can be but one result arising from such a prin- 
| corporate powers would be vested in Catholicgy exclusively. It would in fact, 
though not in law, be as completely an exclusion of the Protestants in Ireland, 
| as ever was that of the Catholics from the British Legislature. 
| superiority being once attained and confirmed, would spread a baneful influence 
| over the moral prospects of a country which, through the many liberal acces- 
| sions and privileges recently granted to her, and the enterprising spirit of which 
she is about to become the theatre, might otherwise make fast approaches to 
tranquillity and long wished-for peace. 
The motion for the abolition of Corporations, ia, we admit, a startling one ; 

more particularly to men of consejvative principles, who ere aware of the im- 
| portance of order, and the necessity of its prevalence through all the ramifiea- 
tions of society ; it is still more so, when considered in its application to Ireland, 
where newly received immunities must make them particularly sensible of the 





Hence it was, that 
so many, even of the conservatives, received with alarm a measure so greatly 


materially upon the wisdom and vigilance of magistrates. 


| opposed to their generally received opinions, and calculated to grate’so harshly 
| on the minds of men both within and without the walls of Parliament. For- 
getting. however, that the proposed abolition was intended only as a temporary 
measure, and the authority of the commissioners to be gradually withdrawn, as 
| the wisdom of the legislature, acting upon local circumstances, from time to time 

should direct. It was not proposed in any other view ; and when we consider the 
origin of Jrish Corporations, it may be conceded that, although the proposition 
was not the most advisable that could be possibly suggested, it was probably 


\ the most feasible that could be offered under existing circumstances. 


~ 


| 


| sive on either side of the question. 


termined spirit of liberty that animated the fathers of our revolution to strike | ™°F Temote period, is matter of just reflection. 
for liberty, and freemen’s rights. , inthe minds of the multitude and of their inflammatory leaders, there is no 
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These corporations were originally formed in Ireland for the express object 
ef defending the Protestant Religion there ; and may in fact be considered as 
garrisons of defence there until recent times. But if it be admitted that there 
no longer exists the necessity of these safe-guards, it must also be granted that 


_ they ought not to be ceded over to the other side, At least they should be neu- 


tral ground ; and all things considered, we could almost be content to say, let the 
systern be continued with its present defects, rather than make it entirely exclu- 
The latter must be the case in the present 
state of the Parliamentary vote, and, so far from assisting either to tranquillize or 
to satisfy Ireland, we are persuaded will contribute, more than any decision of 
late, to spread abroad the flames of discord. 

_ The results of a measure should be considered, not merely with reference to 
a present demand, or to the calming of a present inquietude. Its bearing at a 
That it should cause rejoicing 
| 
| doubt, but we see nothing less in it than a steppping-stone to further innovations, 
tending to the injury, both of the public weal and to that of the misled indivi- 


duals who thus clamor fur successive grants and privileges, without knowing 
either their scope or tendency. 





The Committee on the Carlow Election have made their Report, and whicli 
Report gives Mr. O'Connell an entire acquittal, on the ground that no part 
| of the £2000 paid by Mr. Raphael to secure his election, went into the 
pocket of the Agitator. We never supposed that it did; but the gross 
impropriety and illegality of the act remains, notwithstanding. Mr. O'Connell 
makes a bargain with Mr. Raphael, to procure his election for a certain sum of 
money, no matter how expended—the election is successful, and the buyer takes 
his seat in Parliament accordingly, but is ultimately unseated on going 
into a scrutiny of his votes. Mr. Raphael was unknown to the people of Car- 
low, had never, we believe, been in the county, and consequently knew nothing 
of the wants, feelings, or wishes of his constituents ; the only qualification re- 
quired of him was a fee of £2000 for the Agitator, and for this fee the Agitator 
secured his return! So much for te popular rights and freedom of election secured 
by the “ all glorious Reform Bill,” under which Mr. O'Connell can convert the 
county of Carlow into a rotten borough and still be hailed as a patriot. 





but they are, we are satisfied, much exaggerated. 
advance of Santa Anna to San Felipe, for he was, at the last well authenticated 








| 
We have inserted the substance of the second report of the Commissioners | cious Manager of Old Drury takes his benefit this evening, and as willbe seen 
, | by the advertisements, will produce such a constellation of stars as do not often 


preservation of Cathedrals, and the maintenance of a proper ministry there, | 


The question was between the proposal which the oppo- , 


And such a. 


loss of old ones: and where the public tranquillity does and must depend very | 


The accounts from Texas since our last have been adverse to the Colonists, 
We entirely disbelieve in the 


accounts, still on the west side of the Colorado. Gen. Houston had retired 
twenty miles from the same river, in the direction of the Brassos. The thea- 
tre of operations, then, was still on the Colorado, and not the Brassos, as 
has been represented—probably one stream has been confyunded with the other. 
The fate of Col. Fanninis not yet known ; it is however pretty certain that he 
was at the last dates left fighting with great bravery a superior force of 
Mexicans, on the prairie. The utmost solicitude is felt for him and his gal- 
lant associates. 

Santa Anna, it would appear, spares neither age nor sex, and hence women 
and children fly from him as from a pestilence. Many have arrived at New 
Orleans in great distress. It is again repeated that Mrs Dickinson, almust the 
only person who survived the assault on the citadel of Bexar, suffered the foul- 
est pollution after the death of ber husband, from the Mexican soldiery. Thi. 


— | barbarous mode of conducting the war has invested the Texian cause with a 


| 


sympathy and a sacredness unknown to it a few weeks ago, and one of the conse- 
quences is the large and respectable meeting which took place in this city on 
Tuesday last, a report of which will be found in another column. A motion 
for a direct acknowledgment of the independence of the country has heen 
brought before Congress, and reinforcements are proceeding from the Wes- 
tern states in great numbers. We are decidedly of opinion that the ‘Texians 
will ultimately prevail 


Park Theatre. 





Benefit of Mr. Simpson, this evening. 'The liberal and judi- 


shine together in the same hemisphere. 


Of those who take the highest place 


| in the histrionic art, there are those in this city whose claims to excellence are 


second to none in their day. Miss Phillips and Messrs. Abbott and Wallack are 


indeed too well known to need commendation here; but we may add that their 


| personation of the chief characters, in the plays of Shakspeare and other standard 
from the cause above-mentioned ; and we cannot but congratulate our friends | dramatists, are such as have electrified discriminating audiences, and will long 
F | be remembered with admiration. 


Of the other distinguished performer, Mr. 
Reeve, we need only remind our readers of their aching sides, whilst suffering 
under paroxysms of laughter, through his comedy. The whole will be crowned 

| by dancing “The poetry of motion,” by a most distinguished artist, who will 

| make his debut. 

| tis but the meed of justice to Mr. Simpson to say that he richly dserves the 


patronage of those who encourage the drama; his efforts to please have been 
| 
| . . 
, add Mr. Balls, an actor of high powers, who has finished a short engagement, 
| Mr. and Mrs. Wood, Messrs. Brough, Power, and a host of other attractions. 


We trust and feel assured that the house will be a bumper. 


incessant; witness, among many, those abovementioned, to whom we ought to 


Bowery Theatre. The attraction, which, hike magic, drew crowded houses to 


this Theatre, is once more—and we learn it is for the last time—in operation. 
Mad. Celeste is playing a short ergageinent bere, prior to her return to France. 
She goes through the principal characters which have hitherto been so dis- 
tinguished. 





Richardson's Dictionary. Part 11. Mr. William Jackson has published the 
second part of this excellent work, and proposes to issue the remaining parts 
semi-monthly. From the liveral subseriptions towards the publication, he has 
been enab'ed to reduce the terms from 63 to 50 cts. This, we trust, will give 
geueral satisfaction, and no doubt will still further extend the circulation of the 
work. 

Medical Schools. —The following is a list of the number of gentlemen who. 
have received tue degree of M_D., in some of the principal Medical Schools in 
the United States, at their commencemeat this spring :—Jefferson Medical Col- 
lege, Phil., 1382; University of Pennsylvania, Phil, 118; Medical College, 
Charleston, S.C., 45; University of Maryland, Balt., 33; Medical Coilege, 
New-York, 25 





a - = = -= 7 
tT, LUKE’SSCHOOL, No. 380 Hudson street, New York.—A D. Paverson, 
ss Principal.—At this establishment, young gentlemen are carefully instructed im 


every department of a polite and liberal education, and are fully prepared, either for 
college or for active lite, -" ; 
The Principal! has also made arrangements for the accommodation of a limited 
number of pupils in his house, as boarders ; where they will receive every attention 
to their comfort and advantages, to their morals and manners, necessary for the due 
cultivation of youth. Terms moderate: for which, as well as for those of the day 
school, apply as above, or at the house of the Principal, No.5 Leroy, near Hudson 
oper 
yg > J. M. Forbes, Rector of St. Luke’s ; Rev. R. T. Huddart, 
Principal of the Classical Institute, Bloomingdale ; Dr. J. S. Bartlett; J. K, Paul- 
ding: J. E, Graham, Fred’k Depeyster, John Schermerhom, Lewis Curtis, Arch’d 
Rogers, Reuben Withers, John Lloyd, Ed. Dunham, S. M. Mead, D. Braine, 
Goold Broown, and Theo. Peck, Esqrs., and to the Parents generally of the 
Pupils. {april 30—-3:} 


FRVIEATRE ROYAL MONTREAL.—Mess. Dinmore §& Ward beg to in- 
form the Ladies and Gentlemen and the public in general of Montreal that they 

heve leased the Theatre for a short Summer Season, which they intend shall com- 

mence on or about oy 7. of June with an efficient company, and during the 

Season they will have the honour to present, . 

Season they Mir. JOHN REEVE, - HERR CLINE, 

Mr. BALLS, Mr. ABBOTT. | : 

and other celebrated and attractive performers. They further assure the’public thay 

neither cost nor pains shall be spared to render the Establishment worthy of 

| support. ad—tf.} 











| ha : r 
"> the Ed fthe Alb New York. 
| To the Editor 0 ion, Ne r Welland Caral Office, 24th March, 1836. 
Sir—I am desired by the Board of Directors to acquaint you that the Engineer 
reports, the Welland Canal will be ready for free —— on the 15th day o 
{ April, the trifling repairs necessary, being nearly completed. " 
[April 2--5t] yOSOHN CLARK, Sec’y Welland Canal Co. 


| ks PROOF WROUGHT IRON SAFES.—Those that are, or conte 
} 











plate, building Stores, and are in want of perfectly secure Iron Safes to buikt 
in walls, are respect{ully invited to examine those of the subscriber, made at his 
Iron Chest Works. The probability is, that these will supersede ail others, the sane 
as the portable ones on castors he had the pleasure of farst introducing by ae ma~ 
| nufaciure some years since. JESSE DELANY, 
Dec. 19-tf, 
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THE ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 
JUBILEE CELEBRATION. 


The Jubilee, or fiftieth anniversary of this beuevolent institution was cele 
brated on St. George's Day, the 23d inst , by a dinner at Mr. Niblo’s Saloon. 












She Alvion. 


| they came here as conquerors—certainly no prepossessing claim to regard or 
affection ; but they brought with them a system of raorals, enterprise, and ju- 
risprudence, well calculated to secure the confidence and esteem of the then 


- existing population of the land, and others who shortly after migrated hither as | 


an asylum from tyranny ;—the Dutch and the Huguenots, or their descendants, 


The President, Joseph Fowler, Esq., took the Chair at 6 o'clock, and among | were men of intelligence and judgment—they had been educated in the princi- 


the distinguished guests on his right and left we recognised the Presidents o 


f ples of the great reformation—many of them had resisted in the land of their 


the St. Andrew’s, the St. Patrick’s, and the St. Nicholas’ Societies ;—Andrew | nativity, oppression, bigotry, and persecution, and were capable of appreciating 


Buchavan, Esq., of H.B M. Legation, the Hon. Charles A. Murray, the Rev 
Mr. Kelly, bis honour Vice Chancellor MeCoun, Ogden Hoffman, Esq., H.M 
Vice Consu]. Danie! Oakey, Esq , David Hadden, Esq. &c. 


. the value of English laws—laws that secured to every man the protection 
- of his personal rights and liberty, and to the industrious citizen the enjoyment 
| of his acquisitions. ‘The Province became professedly English—and on the 


The Saloon was decorated appropriately, and in the best taste—the tables death ot George II., the respect which is usual on such occasions, was paid to 
were laid out with the most substantial elegance and all the delicacies the sea- | his memory, because he was the sovereign of the country; and the inhabitants 
son could afford—and presented, from the large assemblage of members and ‘hailed with acclamation the accession to the throne of his grandson, George III., 


guests, a strikingly brilliant coup d’eil. 


because he was a young and an accomplished Prince, born and educated in Eng- | 


The presence of Mr. Horn, Mr. Kyle, Mr. Ritchings, and of other professional | land, and who gloried in the appellation of an Englishman; and whom they 
and musical amateurs—who most handsomely proffered their services in the | fondly hoped was to reign over them with a paternal solicitude, guided by the 
cause of St. George—and from whose magic voice and touch, harmony s loudest, | benign influences of the British Constitution;—subsequent events, however, 


sweetest notes were drawn—rendered the day—a Julilee complete. 


| frustrated these expectations. But, sir, the great and mighty achievements of 


Ou the removal of the dessert, ** Non nobis Domine” was sung with solemn | England have been reserved for our day ;—the efforts she is now making to ex- 


and beautiful effect. The President then rose and said— 
Fellow Members of the St. George’s Society and Gentlemen, 


| tend the arts and sciences, truth and light, to every habitation on the globe, | 


| will immortalize her name as long as the world endures ;—and I offer, sir, as a 


I hardly know how to give utterance to the sentiments which crowd into my | sentiment— 


mind, on this, to the Sons of St. George, most interesting occasion, and I shall | 
lo but justice to the purposes of the assembly, when I say, that it 1s not for | 


| Old England—a resplendent star in the galaxy of Empires. 


13. The Judiciary of the State of New York, and those who do honour to it 


mere pageantry—that it is not with feelings of vanity or ostentation—but | in this great city. 


with hearts feelingly open to every sentiment of benevolence and patriotisin, that 
we have this day met to commemorate the /iftieth anniversary of our 5ociety— | President and gentlemen. 


to celebrate our Julilee. ; 
On an occasion so fitting, none will withhold the tribute of affection due to 
the founders of this Society—to those true born, warm-hearted Englishmen 


who, more than half a century ago, gave to this Institution its starting impulse— 


and who, to use the expressive language of a worthy member who contributed 
to that impulse. and is yet with us, ‘formed a band who should delight in 
periodical meetings, with the view of cherishing social intercourse among them- 
selves, and devising means for the relief and happiness of others.” we 
Many, if not all the good results expected from the organization of this Socie- 


ty, we cannot doubt have been accomplished, and this admitted, who would 


repress the grateful, the joyous, the touching emotions such an occasion as this 
is calculated to inspire! Have we not a right, may we not honestly exult in the 
position we this day occupy, in being enabled not only to * feed on remem- 
brances,” and gratefully retrace the past, but to feast on and fill our hearts with 
hopes for the future, furassuredly no age has witnessed more cheering prospects for 
the cause of charity than that we live in. Let our watchword nevertheless be ** on- 
ward, still onward ;” preserving what we have gained, letususe it as the means of 
further acquisition, and if by a mure perfect concentration of effort—if by a closer 
social connection and by a stronger bond of union, exemplified among ourselves, 
we can prevail on others, for whom our portals are open, to enlist in our cause, 
surely such an object is worthy of our highest endeavours. 

Under our revised constitution we can invite, and have already admitted the 
grandsons of Englishmen to the membership of our Society, and this invitation 
we can now extend to the natives of ail or any of the Colonies, Territories, or 
Dependencies of the British Empire ; some of whom have, indeed, already join- 
ed us, and many more we may hope will come forward to be enrolled as mem- 
bers, whose generous emulation cannot fail to promote the benevolent objects of 
our Institution and essentially enlarge the sphere of it usefulness. 

Remembering then the adopted motto of our Society, we have but to act upon 
the noble sentiment which it embodies, by letting ** mercy be our boast, and 
shame our only fear.” 

So far as the exertions of the humble individual who now addresses you can 
further the objects of our Society, nothing, be assured, within the compass of 


his ability shall be left undone—and although on the expiration of the term for | 


which you have re-conferred on him the honours of thischair, he will feel bound 
to relinquish al! official stations (as he will then have been in office continuously 
for twelve years) he nevertheless hopes that, to the close of his life, it will be 
his favoured lot to hold rank among the zealous members of this society, and to 
preserve the esteem and good wishes of every individual belonging to it. 
But, gentlemen, too long have I trespassed on your indulgence, and now 
Let mirth and glee assert their power 
And kind affection rule the hour. 


STANDARD TOASTS. 
1. The Day, and all who honour it.—St. George and Merry England. 
Band—* Britons, strike home.” 
2. The King, God bless him.—4 times 4. 
Song and chorus, ‘‘ God save the King.” 
3. The Queen, the Princess Victoria, and the Roval Family. 
The President of the United States. —Band—Hail Columbia. 
5. The British Constitution ; King, Lords and Commons. 
6. The wooden walls of Old England.—Song and chorus—Rule Britannia. 
7. The British Army. —Glee—* How merrily we live.” 
The Navy and Army of the United States. —Band—Star Spangled Banner. 

%. His Majesty's Ministers—Comic song—Guv Fawkes 

40. Our Native Land. —* Stand to your guns,”’ by Mr. Horn. 

11. The Land we live in. —Band—* Yankee Doodle.” 

12. Our Sister Societies of this city, aud their worthy representatives, our 
welcome guests. 

Mr Maxwell, President of the St. Andrew's Society, rose to express his 
thanks for the honour conferred on the Seciety of St. Andrew, by the toast 
which had just been given 

He said that he could not repress the expression of great pleasure to witness 


so large an assemblage of Eng!ish gentlemen, enjoying the festivities of the day, | 


and indulging in sentiments proudly commemorative of the glory of England. 

He alluded to the occasion, time and place of such festivity, and to the satis- 
faction with which all present might participate in the feelings of the gentlemen 
af the Society of St. George, on this celebration of its tiftieth anniversary. 

He had listened with great pleasure to the statement made by the President 
of the Society, as to its origin, the harmony which had prevailed, and the sphere 
xf charity in which it had moved so beneficently and so long. 

He was sure that under the auspices of the respectable gentlemen who now 
fave the honour of official station in the society, it would continue to prosper. 

Mr. Maxwell remarked that the time and place of this celebration, when taken 
in connexion with the national! toasts which had been proposed, and the enthu- 

| 


siastic feelings manifested on every side, had a 
aay 

‘There were genticmen present on his right and left,and others in his eye, 
some of whom had been arrayed in actual warfare in the service of their respective 





nations, or who had been national enemies under 


sentinent and prejucice, 





id British subjects, exulting at the same festive board, claiming the same 
glorious lineage, proud,of the § i, proud of the glory of America, 
and prizing, as they ought, the free institutions of their respective countries 

Asan American citizen. he could not but feel and acknowledge the enviable 
condition of E ! at this moment, in the rank of nations 


To wo former period of her history, could she point with more just pride, di 


she Wish to magnilv her pow or, hie 





noble disinterestedness 

Allthese qualities had been exerted in behalf of America—most nobly an 
Oppurtunely exerted, to avert the calamities of war. 
it Britain, he proposed the following toast : 
Its efficacy mainly dependant on time, manner anc 


Under such feelings towards Gr 


The art of deing goud 


motive ; all finely e: 1, The Secretary, J. B. Elliman, Esq, being called upon for a volunteer toast, 
snited States and France rose and addresged the chair— 

Campbell P. White, Esq., President of the Society of the Friendly Sons of Mr. President,—Our native country presents at this time an unexampled spec- 
St. Patrick, then rose and said— tacle of greatness and prosperity. Whether we look at her moral, political, or 

Mr. President—Allow me to make my profound acknowledgments for the , social condition, we find greatness, strength, and happiness, all influencing and 
honour couferred on t Society, which it is my high gratification to represent | elevating the character of her sons. The cause may be found in the change of 
upon this inte resting occasion, by the sentiment w h has just been announced her pursuits; no longer seeking her glory in war, destroying life and wasting 
from the Chai; If J yuld depart in some deg rom that line of conduct, | treasure, she turns her vast resources to the arts of peace, ame lierating her sac ial 
n the few remarks 1 may make, that is usually | { by guests at these fes- institutions, strengthening the bonds of union by facilitating interco: nol with rT 
cive celebrations, | aim sure the circumstances which have recently occurred | parts of her dominion, and cultivating amicable relations with othe r sa, | 





will plead Iny apology be bosom of every one whom I now address, and fully | where her high rank commands respect. ‘The commercial spirit of England has 
pustify the digression Since we here last assembied at your joyous anniver- | brouglit her more real honour, more substantial gain, than the millions she has 
ary, we have seen the gre ition whom you so well and worthily represent, | spent in shedding blood. All classes are now enjoying a general, and | think not 
nding f i a r betw . oe , , : , ates eae Chee tx 
standing forward @s ah i veen our own beloved country, and our an- | a doubtful prosperity, the proper use of which must make them happiér and better 
t . nce rt slorv wi } } | ‘ . } } 1 ' ’ er 
ent ally, France mM pivy ing lory which slie so honourably won at Ra- | men. I might, but I will vot detain you by enlarging on this interesting pros 
} Bien! m—at ‘ala lat . nee 6 . . , " - / 5 > ing } 8- 
es and at Blenheim—at Talavera and at Waterloo—not to aggrandize herself pect, but will propose as a toast 
+ y r ‘ , ’ . } s , , 7 
not to increase her territory Xu even to ex cr commerce—but to ame- The commercia prosperity of England—the greatest happiness to the greatest 
e condition of soctety, to reconcile the ences and jarring inte- | number . 
sof ri and contending nations, t eserve the peace of the world!; By Joseph Lowe, Esq, Steward.—The Homes of England—Mar tenth 
sitigia i aay iLO 
iTse I y so magnar ous s0 disinter ed, must secure to that, beauty, : mour, ever be their ornament ‘ 
4 ' ) r ! f > , ‘ " 
n ‘ © gn ori By > Wa Esq., Stew gla | e of g ~ 
. e | resume my seat, 1 be ve , timent— cradle of morality e nurs of re on, the paliadium of liberty, the empo 
st y . + ® —— ‘ ua sp ad 
l \ ) >) ‘ ) - srities of our nature, | rium of scien , and the queen of the ocean 
; i 
: > olfice of a eG | stroggling to preserve the By C. Wreaks, Esq.. Steward.—The Resident Englis l’oreign Countries 
—nay t orget bless 3 4 ioiite , 
PG & — ‘ oT ‘ ‘ ; mM é ieVv never ! rget tie i of an eng I { Grove 1 . hich is 
vesa r.3q.. Fs ento ) ‘ichOlas Society, rose and said— secured to them respect abroad, and | ppiness at home 
' sure to bear te iony to the elevated condition we By Mr. Hoskin. —Fieid Marsh irthur Duke of W t first in our 
‘ . ‘ 1 . E "g as : , ot | oI i 
y i sugiushmen. weartwo af tic aan if ‘Y ‘tions—is \ never ‘ . 
‘ ; “pahaes ee Bea Ot ene sever unfurled our red cross banner, 
C away since th C ditst ANOW G@liengs! us, slistrue, but to the breeze of victory. 
p ) 


} 
ded much to the pleasure of the 


r moral power, her just political influence, her 


m 
uibited by Great Britain, in the mediation between the 


Upen which, his honour, Vice Chancellor McCoun rose and said: Mr. 
Although but an humble member of the Judiciary 
| of the city and state of New York, still I feel myself called upon, (very un- 
| expectedly) to notice the handsome compliment just paid to tt. 
| matter as well as the manner of its reception; and in the name of my brethren 
| return, | will, ere I conclude, take the liberty of offering asentiment which I 
hope will not be deemed altogether inappropriate on this occasion. 

It has been often remarked, Sir, that the government under which we live, is 
a government of laws. it is so emphatically here. Itis so likewise in England, 
from whence we have derived most of our jurisprudence and under which we 
| have happily enjoyed—and, I trust, shall long continue to enjoy, all that protection 
| which is necessary for the security of our persons and our property—the object 
| and end of every good government. 

I would, therefore, propose, Sir: An enlightened jurisprudence—like the solar 
rays, England and America equally partaking of its influence, receiving and 
reflecting each other's light. 

14. Henry S. Fox Esq., and the Representatives of the British Government 
in this country. 

Andrew Buchanan Esq, of H. B. M. Legation responded to this toast by 
| assuring the Suciety that Mr. Fox would properly appreciate the honour they bad 
thereby conferred upon him—and after expressing the high gratification he had 
himself derived from being their guest on so interesting an occasion,—offered 
the following sentiment— 





banners ever cultivate the feelings of good will and amity which ought always 
to unite Englishmen and Americans— 
15. The Fair—“ The cup thus devoted to Woman 
Yields the only true balm of the heart.” 
Glee—Here’s a health to all good lasses. 


VOLUNTEER TOASTS. 


integrity, generous affections and delightful manners, command the admiration of 
| all who know him. 

Before announcing this toast Mr. Fowler remarked, that although it was not 
in Mr. Corp’s power to attend the Dinner, his thoughts, he knew, were with us 
as well as his wishes for our complete enjoymentof the Day—and Mr. Fowler 
had great satisfaction in being made the medium of the following sentiment 
from that gentleman— 

May Britons, in whatever country dispersed, always retain an affectionate re- 
membrance of the land they left, and study to emulate the virtues of their fore- 
fathers. 


first Vice President, Charles Edwards, Esq., for a toast, that gentleman rose 
and said: 

Although, Mr. President, the British Flag waves proudly on every day of 
the calendar; yet, on St. George’s day, it appears to me more particularly 
beautiful: and I know not a better subject for an Englishman's toast than the 
banner of his own country. 
unworthy hands; and it never waved in an unworthy cause. The tenghousand 
ships of our own island carry it like a bird of promise. Our poets have sung 
how it has braved a thodsand storms, the battle and the breeze. Our lawgivers 
say, that the black man sees it, and even on the coast of Africa he knows he is 
| free! While history relates that it has been found wrapt round the dead ensign 
on the field of battle who parted with his life, but not with his banner; and 
that same history, Sir, (as has been referred to by a gentleman who preceded 
me) has now to record that our foe of many years, France, and our young op- 


ponent, America, placed their broad honours beneath the British flag, while | 


worlds looked on rejoicing and cried, ** Blessed are the peace makers.” 

And here, Sir allow me to introduce an incident which, more particularly, 
brought to my mind the British flag as a toast. 
| It is now some years ago. I had turned my back on the land of my fathers. 
| I was on the Battery in this city. The sun was just gone down; and I was in 
a mood to fancy that he carried my suminer prospects with him. My thoughts 
were in my native land, and my heart was in my native place. A star had risen 
in the east, and England was in that direction, and, therefore, that star was to 
me as dear as the one which the shepherds of old beheld over Bethlehem. At 
that moment a vessel, all sail, was coming up the fair and quiet bay of New 
York, and as she neared the land, my sight instantly, as if by some secret power 
of attraction, settled upon the broad, blushing, honest, flag of my own country, 
floating from the mast head. Sir, I saw not what was passing around me. [| 
heeded not who heard me, but I cried aloud, with all the fervency of a prayer : 
God bless that flag. 

And who, Sir, is there amongst us this day, what son of an Englishman 
will not now raise his glass high and say after me. God bless the British flag. 

The President then called upon Edward W. Canning, Esq., acting 2d Vice 
President, who rose and remarked— 

Mr. President,—It would be an act of presumption on my part, sir, after the 
very eloquent addresses with which we have oeen favoured, to attempt to say 


the influence of political re- anything more than is absvulutely necessary to usher in the sentiment I am about 
now brought together as friends, as American citizens to propose to you—it will relate, sir, to what | feel myself very deficient in— 


>, language. Of the power and beauty of our native language, when well and 
tastefully selected, we have had this evening, from the gentlemen who have pre- 
ceded me, very abundant proofs, and I am sure there are none of us, Sir, but 
what at some time or other must have felt the proudest exultation, when looking 
over that long and brilliant list of orators that have adorned the British Senate, 
1| the Pulpit, and the Bar. Not to detain you longer, Sir, I will, if you please, 
propose . 

‘The English Language—first whispered in a speck upon the ocean, and now 
1 known and honoured ali the wide world over. 


2 


sy the ‘Treasurer, James Chesterman, Esq.—The charitable fund of St. 


1 be no more. 


countries, 


I refer to the | 


and myself, | beg to thank you for the honour thus conferred upon us. In| 


The St. George’s Society of New York—may those who rally round its | 


{ 
By the President—The health of Samuel Corp, Esq., one of the fathers of 
this Seciety and for many years its President ; a gentleman whose high minded | 


Upon the President calling upon the gentleman who filled the chair of the | 


For it is without a stain; it was never woven by | 


George—may it always find cheerful contributors until distress and want shall 
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| ‘The President then rose and expressed the pleasure he felt in 

health of the Hon. Charles A. Murray, one of our distinguished an 
guests. 

Upon which Mr. Murray rose and said— 

Mr. President and Gentlemen,—Believe me, I feel most deeply this 
ed compliment ; I thought myself sufficiently honoured, as a stranger 

dental visiter to New York, after I received an invitatiun to attend this me 
but I was quite unprepared for the distinetion with which your hinduess 3 
induced you to enhance that honour, by giving and receiving my health j - 
manner so flattering. Feeling conscious that I have no claim to the 2 “ 
which I now gratefully acknowledge, I can only attribute it to a motive a 
_ has so eminently pervaded this meeting, and of which I can truly say that I ~, 
experienced the effects, during the two years which I have now passed in aa 
ent parts of the U. S., namely, a mutual wish on the part of British and Am a 
cans to obliterate all remembrance of their temporary difficulties, and am x 
| shew every attention and kindness to the traveller from the other country ; Ad 
, I have in my own person experienced, and I can affirm that even in the remot : 
' settlements in the West, as well as in the circles of the Atlantic cities, the = 
| ple statement that I was a Scotchman travelling for amusement and inforthation 
has opened to me every door, and procured for me the best offices of bospitalin,’ 
Well, therefore, may one of your Vice Presidents exult in the wide spread 7 
fluence of our common language, productive as it is of such extended civilization 
| —and such a generalization of liberal and generous sentiments throughout the 
inhabited world; and even the proverbial pride of Old England is excusable 
when we reflect that her guardian warrior now before us, has spread his tri 
umphs, and his language over millions in the East, that he has colonized the 
remote southern districts of Africa—but these may be termed his natural offsprin 
—this continent, where we now meet, is his legitimate child ; here he can feel 
that his inheritance is secured to his posterity, that his name, and language, and 
glories, can never die. But, gentiemen, I must trespass no longer upon ‘Veber 
indulgence, but request permission before sitting down to give a toast which has 
been too long omitted ; it requires neither preface nor panegyric, and I feel assured 
| of a hearty cheer and a brimming bumper, when I propose to you the health of 
your President, Mr. Fowler, who has this evening so ably and efficiently filled 
the Chair. 

Mr. Fowler returned his acknowledgments for the high but unmerited enco- 
mium which had been passed on his official duties that evening. ‘ 
| By James Blackstock, Esq.— Thomas Dixon, Esq.—our late worthy Presi- 
| dent, to whom this Society is so much indebted for its prosperity. 
| Before the above toast was announced from the Chair, the President remark- 
| ed that it was one which would find an echo in the heart of every member of 

this Society—upon which 

Mr. Dixon returned thanks, and observed, that on this occasion, the anniver- 
| sary of the jubilee of this Society, the mind naiurally reverted to its origin and 
| progress, and on looking over its records he had found the name of a highly 
| respected character now no more, who distinguished himself in taking an early 
, and active part in its furmation—he therefore trusted that a tribute in mnemory 
| of departed worth would not be considered inappropriate. Mr. Dixon then ad- 
{ ded—I hold in my hand a sketch of this institution, drawn up, I believe, by the 
, oldest living member of the Society, a joint labourer and an intimate friend of 
the deceased—which states that the most prominent character in organizing 
the Society, was Mr. John Wilkes, a true born Englishman, with a heart full of 
kindness, and abounding in all the social affections—whose worth, justly appre- 
ciated as it was by numerous and respectable connections, soon created sub- 
| scribers to a constitution—and the English of character, finding their way 
| hither, almost without exception became members.” Without further remark, 
therefore, I propose that we drink— ; 

To the memory of John Wilkes. Which on being announced from the chair, 
the company respectfully rose, and drank it in solemn silence. 

The President then rose and proposed a toast in honour, as he observed, of 
those gentlemen to whose ability and good taste—to whose kind, prompt, and 
unflinching exertions, we were so largely indebted for the enjoyments of this 
our festal day. ‘The Stewards of this Anniversary, he remarked, had nobly 
done their duty—and the commendation of the Society was alike due to the 
| professional gentlemen and musical amateurs, with whose company they were 
| honoured. He would therefore give— 

The health and happiness of our worthy Stewards ; and of those professional 
| gentlemen aud musical amateurs, who so kindly volunteered in our cause—and 
| who, by their vocal and instrumental skill, and their delightful harmony, have 
rendered our fiftieth anniversary 2 Jubilee complete. 

J. B. Waistetl, Esq., one of the Stewards, responded to this toast by the 
following remarks :— 

I regret, Mr. President, that it should have devolved upon one so incompetent 
as myself, to acknowledge the very flattering compliment you have paid to the 
Stewards. Never having served in the capacity before, we felt the need of 
good counsel ; and fortunately for ourselves we had a President both willing and 
able to come to our aid. The known modesty of my worthy colleagues forbids 
my saying in their behalf more than, that I know them to have used every ex- 
| ertion to contribute to your enjoyment ;—and with regard to the professional 
| gentlemen and amateurs who were blended with the toast, I am happy to have 
an opportunity of joining in the compliment thereby conveyed tothem. With 
Mr. Horn I have had an acquaintance of many years standing,—and I have 
known full well, during all that period, that where charity has been the object, 
he has needed nothing to prompt him but the warm and generous impulses of 
his own bosom. I will therefore give you as a toast :— Harmony. 
| Mr. Dixon, after paying a well merited compliment to Mr. Bankhead, both 

as regarded his private character and official conduct, as Chargé d’Affaires of 
| Great Britain, alluded very happily to the gratifying duties which had lately 
devolved on that gentleman, in being made the organ of the mediation so nobly 
proffered by the government he represented, and so justly appreciated by that 
of the United States, and then proposed— 

The health and happiness of Charles Bankhead, Esq —a toast which was drank 
with enthusiastic applause. 

The first Vice President then claimed the indulgence of the meeting, and 
said,—The pleasure, Mr. President, is mine this day of having as a guest an 
American, who possesses all the frankness and qualities, which adorn the pure 
character of the English gentleman. The courts of justice in this city, have 
often been’ filled to hear his eloquence; while his charitable hand, has as 
frequently unbarred the gates of the prison in New York, as the hands of our 
own Howard, have opened the gaol doors of England. And no poor English- 
man, who has the misfortune to appear as acriminal at the bar of justice, in this 
country need require the aid of counsel, if Ogden Hoffman (great applause) has 
to act ay the prosecutor of the people, for he never can be the persecutor of the 
prisoner. ‘This gentleman has lately been to England, and I hope that what I now 
say may call him out, the ouly way, by-the:bye, Sir, I should like to*‘ call him 
out,”’ and su that we may hear from him as to how he liked England, and Eng- 
lishmen! But itis not, he may believe me, with this mere motive I propose his 
health. 

It is to his manly, kind, and generous bearing that we will this day drink, 
and in doing so, I will couple a little with it which he truly deserves, and which 
I ar sure he will not feel ashamed of, I give you then, Sir, the poor prisoner's 
friend, Ogden Hojfman. 

Mr. Hoffman replied to these remarks in a speech characterized by his usual 
taste and eloquence, and which we hope to present to our readers in our next 

| Number. 

By John Caldwell, Esq.—The Memory of Colonel Barclay. 

By Mr. Hoskin.—Dr. John S. Bartlett—our fellow member, an Englishman 
; and Gentleman, in the full sense of either term. 

By Dr. Geo. Ackerley.—The British Emigrant—prosperity attend him—and 
may he sustain when abroad, those moral, intellectual, and social qualities, 
which so eminently distinguish his nation at home. 

By Jacob Harvey, Esg—The English language—Liberty recognises it as /¢ 
standard tongue. 

By Dr. Penaell.—The objects of this and its kindred societies, which are to 
relieve their sick, poor, and distressed fellow-countrymen, and may their funds 
be always ample to meet all ealls on their benevolence. ; 

By John Caldwell, Esq.—The Princess Victoria—the present hope—may she 
prove the future glory of. the Empire. 

By Capt. Tiokham.—Great Briiain—The seat of Art, Science, and Com- 
merce—tmay she long maintain her ascendancy In all. f 

By Mr. William Fuller.—Alfred Hawkins, Esq.,—principal founder, and first 
President of St. George’s Society, Quebec. May his exertions in establishing 
an mstitution, calculated to foster and keep up an English spirit and feeling in 

,| Canada, be properly and justly appreciated by his countrymen. , oa 

By M. Isaacs, Esq'—The Commercial interests in the city of New York— 
ty rise, Pheenix like. from its ashes—as it has risen in the ac- 
miration and confidence of the world, for its fortitude, integrity, and commer- 
cial faith—rarely equalled, but never surpassed. 
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Proposing the 
d very Worthy 


URexpect. 
and acgj- 


may its prosper 


which forms the subject of this notice. 


By Mr. George Derick.—The land that gave us bisth—its laws—tts ! ghts 
He who forgets it, may every one forget him 

By I. D. Bonnett, Esq.—The land of a Howard, and the land we live in.— 
may a due consideration of our re spective rights and advantages, Cherish i F 

s conducive to the happiness of both 

It was, we believe, a matter of general remark that no meeting of the © 
George's Society ever passed off with more pure, unmixed delight than 

Every heart came attuned to the 0 


j 3 the I ight ne 
sion—and gave ventto the joyous feelings it inspired. But the midnig! 


na 


irrived, and while its iron tongue told twelve, the Society with becoming Pp! 


priety adjourned to their next merry meeting. 





